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Harvesting is now strictly a family affair; no extra labour is needed and 
Mom’s freed from her extra cooking chores. Come lunch time. she’s out 
with the family in the field—bringing Dad his meal on the move! 

In the development of this new machinery that is changing the face of 
farming today, Massey-Ferguson plays a major role. Throughout the 
farming world, wherever mechanization is being introduced to increase 
output per acre and reduce the man-hours worked, Massey-Ferguson 
machinery and equipment are well to the fore. 

Massey-Ferguson—now the world’s largest producer of tractors and self- 
propelled combines—looks forward with renewed vigour to still greater 


developments in the service of agriculture, 


Massey-Ferguson Limited 


Canada 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW 


IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Russ bid to force gold price up / how we'll gain 


What to watch for as North Atlantic gets colder 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES YOU MAY HAVE TO CAST A VOTE for or 
against at election time are the subject-matter for a new television-film 
series being mapped by the National Film Board for production all over the 
world. Title of the series is Comparisons; the NFB expects to have two 
hour-long pilot films ready for televising next April. The films, moderated 
by personalities like CBFT’s René Levesque, will: a) show what is being 
done in Canada in fields like liquor, labor, law; b) present filmed reports 
from countries considered advanced in dealing with the problem; 

c) interview Canadian experts on the value of foreign techniques. 


RUSSIA IS OUT TO JACK UP THE PRICE OF GOLD, evidence filtering 


through to the West seems to indicate. 


Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan, 


blaming the U. S. for imposing the present “artificially low” price of $35 
an ounce, insists “this price must be increased.” To do it, the Russ have 
reportedly launched a crash program to raise their gold output from 

10 to 17 million ounces a year, started to supply European black markets 


with gold at prices up to $60 an ounce. 


If they make a higher price stick, 


Canada will gain. Here’s how: 1) an immediate increase in the value of 
the $1.2 billion of gold in Bank of Canada vaults; 2) help in covering our 
U.S. import deficit; 3) the reopening of many marginal mines. 














THE BIZARRE LITTLE PEOPLE in the film 
frames on the left offer this country its first 
glimpse of an animated movie that has already 
made Toronto artist Richard Williams, at 25, 

one of the best-known Canadians in Europe. The 
Little Island will bid for Canadian applause on 
the Odeon circuit this fall, but already it has 
snatched prizes from the world’s leading film 
| makers at the Venice festival and captured 
critics at Brussels, Cannes and Rome. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC IS GETTING COLDER. Although the news 
has only recently reached most people that the Atlantic off-shore from 
Canada had been getting warmer (by 3 deg. to 5 deg. F.) since the 1920s, 
Fisheries Research Board scientists are now convinced the water temperature 
has been dropping for the last three years and that the trend will continue. 
They have conflicting theories to explain the reversal, but here are some 
important results you can expect definitely: ™ Sub-tropical fish including 
sharks, which had been moving north endangering fisheries and swimmers, 
will go back down south. “# Cod, which had moved north as much as 

250 miles as the water warmed up, will reverse their migration, 


TV’ TOP TEN HERE ARE THE STARS WHO’LL WIN MCST AIR 
S$ TIME ON THE NATIONAL NETWORK IN ’58-59 


WITH THE AIR full of what you'll see 
on television next season, Maclean’s has 
surveyed plans for the national CBC 
network to find out who you'll see. Here 
are the ten top national TV personalities 
of 1958-59 in terms of hours on the air: 
1. Fred Davis—3 hours a week, on 
Open House, Front Page Challenge 
2. Anna Cameron—2'2 hours a week 
plus, on Open House, drama shows. 
3. Gordie Tapp—2 hours a week plus, 
on PM Party (new this year), Coun- 
try Hoedown, guest appearances. The 
year’s fastest-rising newcomer. 
4. Toby Tarnow—1% hours a week, 
on Howdy Doody. 
5. Alfie Scopp—1'% hours a week, on 
Howdy Doody. 
6. Larry Henderson—1%4 
week, on National News. 
8. 9. 10. Ed Sullivan, Dinah Shore, 
Walt Disney, Perry Como—an hour 
a week each on U.S. network shows 
carried by CBC. 
And, while they won't shoulder into 
the top ten, here are the performers 
who'll probably be seen most in three 
entertainment categories: 
Actor: John Vernon—he'll probably be 


hours a 


~ 





Time-grabbers Cameron and Davis. 


the hottest choice for leading man in 
drama shows like GM Theatre, Folio 
Actress: Pat Farmer—watch for her in 
a far wider variety of roles than her 
age (20) would lead you to expect. 

Bit Player: Antoinette Bower—possibly 
the face that flits across your screen 
more often than any other, she’s the 
Hepburn type who’s sitting anonymous- 
ly on the next bar stool while the hero 
and heroine have it out. She may have 
the ideal answer to over-exposure: few 
know her name.—BARBARA MOON 
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NEW WONDER DRUGS wry those weird names? 


EVER WONDER why they pick those 
Rube-Goldbergish names for the hun- 
dreds of new drugs that appear on the 
market every year? As weird as they 
sound, they're actually the result of 
long and intense thought: the wrong 
name could lose millions in sales. 

To hit on names like Combid, Card- 
ilate afd Kenacort, three of the new 
ones that are jumping into the race for 
Canada’s $125-million-a-year drug bill, 
drug salesmen and executives brain- 
storm for combinations of syllables as 
hard as scientists do for new combina- 
tions of chemicals. One company, at the 
end of its own wits for promising new 
names, set up an IBM brain for the 
job. Four Chas. Pfizer drugs will reach 
the market in 1960 with names chosen 
from 42,000 the machine spewed out. 

Its name can boom or bust a profit- 
able new drug because competitors 
analyze it, follow it quickly with a 
similar or identical product. When 
there’s nothing to choose between drugs, 
doctors scribble the name they remem- 
ber best on their prescription pads. By 
law, ethical drugs can’t be advertised te 
the public: “We don’t give a hang about 
the public,” as Douglas Menzies, presi- 


dent of Mead Johnson, puts it. “We 

want to impress physicians.” 

Drug men trying to coin a winning 
name usually follow three ground rules: 
1) Simple enough to be easily remem 

bered. 

2) Suggestive of chemical components 
or medicai benefits. 

3) Unlike the name of any other drug 
—strict trademark laws forbid the 
use of names that even sound too 
much alike. 

Here’s how these points apply to the 
three new drugs mentioned earlier: 

Combid is a combination of darbid 
and composine: com. It’s prescribed 
for twice-daily or bi-diem doses: bid. 

Cardilate is a heart-disease drug. Car 
comes from cardiac; ate from the chem- 
ical component erythroltetranitrate. 

Kenacort belongs to the cortisone 
group; K is the chemical symbo! for 
potassium, which the drug contains. 

Got that? Here are five more: Even- 
tol, Solusulfacilin, Sudafed, Medrol, 
Lofenlac. Their meanings, until they 
come come out of the laboratory inio 
the open, are the well-guarded secrets 
of the companies that are making them. 

— CHRISTINA MCCALE 
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FRANK U.S. VIEW OF CANADA New book speaks biuntly on cross-border tensions / claims we cause many 


“There is a Canadian way.” This is U.S. 
foreign-affairs expert Joseph Barber 
speaxing in private. “Strong men seem 
at a loss when asked what it is.” This 
is author Joseph Barber speaking in 
public, in a book that will be published 
here and in the U.S. next month; title: 
Good Fences Make Good Neighbors 
Since we don’t know what makes a 
Canadian, Barber scoured all ten prov 
inces for months to find out for us 
He says many of the things we like to 
hear about ourselves as well as quite 
a few we don’t. Here’s a spot sampling 
™ In Canada they are fond of pro- 
claiming that the country has grown 
through evolution rather than revolu- 
tion. The implication is that the former 
is immensely preferable. This thesis no 
American can accept. For one thing, as 
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it has worked out in English-speaking 
Canada, there are no heroes . . . no 
villains no disarming rascals who 
have caught the imagination of a nation. 
No idols, in short—there are more than 
enough of them south of the border for 
the whole continent, say Canadians 

The history of the relations of the 
two countries in recent years also dis- 
closes a talent approaching genius on 
the part of some Canadians for making 
it look as though Canada 1s victimized 
by Americans six days of the week 

@. A Barber interview with a U.S. 
businessman in Montreal: “I'll say this 
for the French here in Quebec: they lay 
it right on the line. They say, ‘It took 
us a long while to get into office and 
we're going to make the best of it.’ 
There’s always the middleman, and it’s 
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ten percent for him or nothing doing.” 
mw (Canadians) want to get to the 
States. They cluster at the counter cof 
the U.S. consulates, or sit on benches 
waiting their turn. When one looks 
into the reasons, he encounters an im- 
portant aspect of the Canadian predica- 
ment What brings most of the 
Canadian-born to permanent residence 
in the States (is) . . . better pay, wider 
opportunity 

M During the Suez crisis, a Calgary 
editor who was supporting the British 
action and in the process writing decid- 
edly anti-American editorials was pro- 
posed for membership in the Ranch- 
men’s Club. Some of the American 
members made it known that they 
would blackball him. “Can you imag- 
ine the impression this made on Cana- 


dian members?” one 
of them later asked 
“Here was a coterie 
of Americans who 
were bent on keeping 
a Canadian out of a 
Canadian club _be- 
cause he opposed the 
foreign policy of the 
United States.” 

“ “Il sometimes 
think,” an American 
long resident in Can- 
ada told Barber, “that 
if it were not for the power struc 
ture of the country and the evangeliz 
ing Canadianism of its leaders, a good 
many of the peopie who are out in left 
field, so to speak, would be glad 
to have the Americans take over.” 





Author Barber 





BACKSTAGE 


Why Canada needs its own diplomatic pipelines 


When the roof blew off in Baghdad last 
July, 


Causing more astonishment in 
Western capitals than it should have 
done, Canada had three sources of in 
formation about what was going on 


there-—Washington, London and _ the 
daily press. We have had the same 
intelligence on the long series of coups 
d'état in Syria, before that country 
joined Egypt to form the United Arab 
Republic, as well as on the events in 
Damascus since that time. For such 
chronic trouble spots as Jordan, Tunisia 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, as well as lraq 
and Syria, Canadian decisions are based 


upon secondhand data. Canada has no 


observers of her own anywhere in the 


Arab world except Egypt and Lebanon 


The missions we have got in the 
Middle East are wundergraded and 
understaffed. In Lebanon, which was 


known as a valuable listening post long 
before it be itself a 


sion, Canada has a 


ame 


focus of ten 


chargé d'affaires 


whose sole assistant on the political 
side is a young third secretary. (There's 
a commercial man as well, but his terri- 
tory includes Syria, Iraq, Jordan and 


the British-protected 
Persian Gulf.) 


States on the 
staff includes 
only one coding clerk, so it’s the better 


The office 
part of a day's work to send or receive 
one Most communications 
from Beirut to Ottawa go by diplomatic 


telegram 


bag, courtesy of the British embassy, 
and are many days old when they 
arrive 

In skeleton missions of this sort, a 


diplomat must spend a lot of his time 


on office routine which, in a larger 
embassy, would be done by an admin 
istrative officer. Treasury officers back 


that the 
growing 


home see to it burden of 


routine keeps on one recent 
circular, for example, asked all foreign 
service officers. to make an estimate of 
how much their expenses for dry clean 
ing were normal 
amount, by their representational duties 
Another topic that proved good for an 


exchange of 


increased, ove! a 


correspondence _ lasting 
veveral months was a tailoring bill for 
three dollars. One diplomat remarked, 
only half in jest: “I think 
Id have take a job 


with an oil company in Montreal, and 


sometimes 


been smarter to 


join the Canadian Institute of Interna 
tionai Affairs for my own pleasure 
Ud spend more time on world affairs 
that way 

If you try to argue the point with 
officials of the Department of External 
Affairs, they put up two defenses for 
our skimpy representation in the Middle 
East. One is that we simply haven't 


got enough people, suitably trained, to 
open a group of 
critical region 

At the moment, Canada 
foreign-service officers in the 
peninsula 


and 


new missions im a 
has more 
Scandin- 
Sweden, Nor- 


whole 


alone 
Denmark—than in the 


avian 
way 


2 


Middle East 
Israel Ea 


Canadian ambassador ind 


Turke and 
ch Scandinavian capital has 


including 


each am 


bassador happens to be one of the 


men in our 





ind mos secniol 
L ervics 
several 
' ] r ? 
London, I met the 


one ot 


years ago, at a meeting in 


then ambassador to 
He had 


these capitals just been 


appointed, and I asked him how he 
liked it 

You know, I wouldn't have believed 
it,” he said All my life I've had to 


work very hard, and I'd have thought 
wonderful to have an easy 
job for a change. But now I've got noth 


ing to do, and it’s driving me crazy 


it would be 


Allowing some discount for facetious 
it still looks as if Canada 
senior man or 
northern Europe, if necessary 
to open a few windows of 
Asia Minor. There is also the whole of 
Latin America as a manpower pool 

missions and forty 
cers there, including some of 
the brightest professionals in the depart 
What makes 
portant than Baghdad? 


overstatement 


could spare a two from 
in order 


our own in 


Canada has twelve 


four off 
ment 


Bogota more im- 


The other official defense for our 
neglect of the Middle East is on quite 
different ground. The department says 
it’s difficult to carry on a good diplo 
country where 
immediate 
Canadians visit of 
where the duties 
observing local affairs and 
them to Ottawa, where the 
reports may be read or may be pigeon 
holed. The mission and its staff 
isolated, begins to doubt whether it is 
performing any function, has 
keeping up its morale. That's 
the theory 
Actually 


matic mission in 
direct or 

where few 
and 
mainly of 
reporting 


Canada has no 
interest 


trade consist 


feels 


useful 
trouble 
anyway 

doesn't 


Canada seem as 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
WITH BLAIR FRASER 





remote from these faraway lands as you 
might think. In late July, on the road 
to Beirut, a young Lebanese Army 
captain who was examining my papers 
looked up sternly 

You are from Ottawa?” I was 

Wher are back to 
Ottawa? 


you going 


I said I would be there in a month 
or sO 
‘My fiancée lives in Ottawa,” said 


the captain, suddenly turning human 
She keeps writing to me and asking 
if we are all right; I have very little 
time to write back. I will give you her 
address—would you be so kind to tele- 
phone and tell her Mohammed is fine, 
and everybody in our family alive and 
well?” 

In’ Beirut a young Lebanese journal- 
ist commissioned me to give his best 
regards to his wife, who was spending 
the crisis summer with her family in 
Niagara Falls, Ont. One of our taxi 
drivers told me his son, of whom he 
was enormously proud, was a graduate 
in medicine of the University of To 
ronto. In Amman, Jordan, we hadn't 
even got our bags unpacked when we 
invited to the home of a British 
foreign-service officer whose wife is 
from Saskatoon; the next day we had 
lunch with a couple from Vancouver 
There is some such trace 
community, however 
Middle Eastern 

But you don’t need trivial incidents 
like this to prove that the morale 
problem of isolation doesn’t exist. You 
can prove it by enquiry. In the last two 
months I’ve met almost every Canadian 
foreign-service officer from Cairo to 
Ankara. I've also met other Canadians 
doing somewhat similar work for the 
United Nations—Milton Gregg, the 
former minister of labor, now directing 
UN activities in Baghdad; 


were 


of a Canadian 
small, in every 
capital 


Stewart 
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The diplomatic dilemma: 


so much to see, so little to look with. 





Sutton of Toronto in Beirut: various 
Canadian officers in Damascus and 
Jerusalem, serving with the mixed 


armistice commissions along the borders 
of Israel. I didn’t meet a single man 
who complained about his post, or his 
work. Most of them were fascinated by 


what they were doing; none was seri- 
ously discontented. Their one real 
complaint was that they didn't have 


enough help 

However, there is one other objection 
to expanding the foreign service which 
the department doesn’t mention, but 
which might occur to a Canadian tax- 
payer: what good would it do us to 
have our information, instead of 
American or British information, from 


own 


an area where we have no special 
knowledge and experience and they 
have a great deal? Why spend the 


money? 


Canada has no Middle East experts. 
Only a handful of our diplomats speak 
any Arabic at all, and none has the 
kind of lifetime acquaintance with the 
egion that sc many British and some 
Americans can boast. Therefore, even 
if our information came from our own 
missions in our own code, it would still 
be secondhand in a very real sense. Is 
there enough advantage in this to make 
the change worthwhile? 

The answer is yes. In actual fact 
Canadian dispatches would not be en- 
tirely secondhand, but even if they 
were it would be better to receive them 
directly from the spot than it is to have 
them filtered through Washington and 
London. 


In Baghdad, for example, the best- 
informed and most helpful man I met 
was a junior member of a Wester 
diplomatic mission. He was the only 
foreigner in town, it seemed, who had 
any real knowledge of the new govern- 
ment or acquaintance with its person- 
nel. A few months earlier, his am- 
bassador had called him in and warned 
him that if he continued to see so much 
of the opposition (as the new govern- 


ment then was) he might seriously 
offend the Nuri Said regime 
This young man was not as much 


surprised by the events of July as his 
own government appeared to be. He 
didn’t know just when the outbreak 
would come but he knew it would come 
sometime, and fairly soon. If Canada 
had had a mission in Baghdad, his 
knowledge would have been available 
to us long ago. As it was, the appraisals 
of Iraq that Ottawa got through other 
capitals were the official ones, and it 
looks as if the official appraisers didn’t 
pay enough attention to their own 
juniors. 

But finally, and most important of 
all, this is an area where Canada ought 
to be showing her own face and speak- 
ing with her own voice. As far as pure 
information is concerned, no doubt we 
could make do with what the British 
and the Americans tell us about most 
parts of the world. But Canada started 
her foreign service, in part, as an asser- 
tion of Canada’s identity. 

There is no place where it’s more 
to our advantage to have our own 
identity, and not have it confused with 
anyone else’s, than the Middle East. 
Britain, France, the United States are 
all, for different reasons, suspect in this 
region. All have special interests to 
that are not Canadian interests, 
special likes and dislikes that need not 
be Canadian either. There is no such 
thing as an unprejudiced opinion about 
the Middle East—but let’s at any rate 
have prejudices that are our own. »& 


serve 











BACKSTAGE WITH THE GREATEST CRIMINALS IN HISTORY 


Tranquilizer makers psychoanalyze an all-time rogues’ gallery / Why murder? / Why pillage? 


Backstage IN WINNIPEG 


Who'll win the flaring supermarket war? 


Nobody knows, but housewives can’t lose 


WHEN four thousand people snake-danced into a 
new Loblaw supermarket in Winnipeg's suburban 
Fort Garry last July, the noisiest retail war in local 
history was touched off with a bang. The prize: the 
$88.4 million Greater Winnipeggers, some 455,000 
strong, spent on groceries last year. The adversaries 
Loblaw’s, Safeway Stores, Dominion Stores, A & P 
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NERO RASPUTIN ROBESPIERRE CESARE BORGIA GENGHIS KHAN Shop-Easy and 1,400-odd independent neighborhood 
CRIMES CRIMES CRIMES CRIMES CRIMES grocery stores. The weapons: bands, banners, free 
arson, rape, murder systematic murder, | mass murder, murder and global war, groceries, give-away Craws for everything from cars 
PERSONALITY ew. | terrorism assassination mats enaiiliation and mink stoles to cocker spaniels, cut prices and 
PATTERN | PERSONALITY | PERSONALITY PERSONALITY PERSONALITY cope to heey the cubtemers tauvine 
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juvenile delinquent, | psychopath paranoia | paranoid, deviant | genius © hoopla and fé €-Ge Tae Ue : it 
psychopath | psycho-sexual make-up ever since and show no signs of reaching a peak be 


fore next spring. Loblaw’s opened a second super 
market in nearby St. Vital within days of the first 
and revealed plans to spend $10 million on eight more 
in the Winnipeg area alone, $25 million all told in 


(Drawings reproduced by permission of Schering Corporation) 
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WHATEVER EFFECT tranquiliz- —yzed the personalities of a list of drug company to promote a new 


ing drugs are having on your big-time transgressors. In every tranquilizer of its own, this finding the west. Dominion Stores was hot on Loblaw’s heels 
neighbors, several eminent U.S case, they decided the miscreants isn’t surprising. What is surprising, with the field-day opening of a million-dollar Winni 
psychiatrists have decided what would have led constructive law and intriguing, is the descriptions peg market, and has five more on the way. Safeway’s 
they would have done for some of abiding lives if they'd been slipped the psychiatrists give of the men in the biggest entrenched local chain, is reportedly rush . 
the most famous wrong-doers in a tranquilizer now and then. Since their all-time rogues’ gallery. You'll ing plans for three new giants to join its 39-store 
history. To do it, they first anal- the project was sponsored by a __ find them at the top of this page. chain. A & P is drafting additions to its five-store 


group. A host of independents have closed ranks to 
buy in bulk and pool advertising budgets. 

Where will the dollars come from when the give 
aways and fancy cut rates give out? A month after the 
cannonade of give-aways started, a check of all the 
leading combatants produced a standard answer 
“We don’t know about the other fellows, but we're 
doing fine.” Earlier, Loblaw president G. C. Metcalf, 
in Winnipeg (which he called “the most exciting city 
in Canada”) to help whoop up his company’s first 
store opening, feinted one answer: “From new popu 
lation and newly married people.” Plus, he admitted 


Backstage WITH THE RECESSION 
We're recovering faster than the U.S. / Here's the evidence 


CANADA is climbing out of the 15% since August 1957. In Can- 
recession much faster than the ada industria) production dropped 


c 


U.S., Ottawa economists who've only 7% between February and 








been studying the trends in both December of 1957, and has been AR Sy, ee } customers of his competitors. 
countries are now ready to state rising ever since. Consumer spend- mm DN 4 One rich new vein is being tapped. Increasing num 
fiatly. And then boss, Trade snes Ing Bas gone ried considerably in Trade boss Churchill: going up? bers of rural Manitobans within reasonable driving 
ister Gordon Churchill, measures Canada but has increased only distance of the city are shopping for their groceries 
the Canadian recession as of “more _ slightly in the U.S. Canadians Steel ingot production, one of in Greater Winnipeg. In case this worries Winnipeg 
moderate proportions” than the kept right on spending for pleas the most reliable indicators of shoppers who are getting used to being wooed away 
Americans’ right from the begin- ure; this summer they bought $30 economic activity, has been run- from their grocery money 
ning million worth of pleasure craft ning at only 60% of capacity in by generous suitors, Mac- | 
This doesn’t mean the boom is and boating equipment; hi-fi sales the U.S. Until the strike closed the lean’s learned at press byt 
back Unemployment in_ both are up 25% over a year ago. Steel Co. of Canada blast furnaces time that there’s prob- 
countries is still bad: 7.1% of the Housing starts are up barely 2% in Hamilton, Canadian steel mills ably at least one more 
labor force in the U.S., lower in in the U.S., a spectacular 84% were making use of 72% of their round of = give - aways 
Canada but still, at 5.2%, twice as here. The volume of building per- capacity ahead. By the time the 
high as it was a year ago. Cor- mits, commercial and residential, These figures look hopeful and Canadian chains have 
poration profits in both countries being issued by Canadian munici- are. But Canadians can’t crow too settled down an Ameri- 
are down 20-30%. But other yard- __ palities, is up by 35%. Canadian loudly about our recovery edge can store group, as yet 
sticks of business activity vary builders predict they may complete over the U.S. Economists warn unnamed, plans to jump 
widely between the U.S. and Can- 150,000 new homes this year, com- our recovery can only go on gain- into the f ht with a 
ada, with the edge on our side in pared with a previous record of ing strength as long as the U.S. series of shopping cen- 
most cases. 138,000 in 1955. This could mean business machine keeps getting tres built around big 
The American index of indus- sales of a quarter billion dollars healthier at the same time. grocery supermarkets Loblaw President Metcalt: 
trial production has plummeted in appliances and furnishings. —PETER C. NEWMAN ROBERT METCALFE give-aways hrought crowds 
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: painless childbirth, claimed to be enough money to ballyhoo it. Of all of Europe,” sighs Miss Train. “And : 
: Background allowing comfortable delivery in 86% observances of this kind, only I've never seen such terrific stuff.” : 
: to 92% of all normal pregnancies in Fire Prevention Week is government- ; ete a : 
: the USSR, is due soon in a book by sponsored. If you decide to plunge VITAMIN C SHORTAGE : 
: THINK YOU'RE SAFE AT HOME? - French obstetrician Fernand Lamaze. in with a Day for yourself, the law Malnutrition is still far from licked : 
: Accidents in their own homes killed Lamaze, who has instituted the demands only one thing: that you among the best-fed people on earth: : 
= 2179 Canadians in the latest year system in his own Paris hospital, don’t harm or mislead other people us. How come? We're not getting : 
H aaa ‘ -- traffic acci- uotes the system’s dogma in its enough vitamin C. Why not? The mar : 
: ree a ep Pg sie sa ciaanbiies form: “A woman learns how NO GLAD HAND FOR TY STARS ying dia znosed the shortage, Dr. L. : 
® dents, the most notorious peace-time ; £ g£ ° 
* killers, by comparison claimed 3,559 to give birth in the same way that The handful of smash successes B. Pett, nutrition chief for the : 
= jives in the same year. Falls (39%) she learns how to swim, or write, or scored by Canadian entertainers on national heaJth and welfare depart : 
= and fire (23%), poisoning and read, and she delivers herself British TV doesn’t seem to have ment, blames it on Canadian women : 
> suffocation (9% each) are the without pain.” written an open ticket for other stars Their role as chef, he says, is so : 
: commonest domestic killers. A third NATIONAL IM A PRINCE WEEX Ww aed like ” — the U K vengtines by ni packaged, weney- ; 
: of the victims are under 5, another Toronto talent agent Sylvia Trair., cooked and often vitamin-enriched : 
: third over 69: the sexes have identical If you're not getting the applause you scouting Britain recently for her stable foods that they forget about the one : 
=  accidenta!-death rates. think you deserve, there’s nothing to of 22 regulars plus some free-lance vitamin that isn’t added for them : 
: stop you declaring next week National headliners like Wally Koster and C. How to lick the shortage? $ 
= RED APPROACH TO CHILDBIRTH = john Smith Week, or, for that Phyilis Marshall, got only a couple Simple; most fruits and green : 
: The first full-scale report to reach the matter, making October National of nibbles, no commitments at all vegetables contain C. Just make sure : 
: West on the Russian system of Baloney Month. All you need is Why? “They've already got the pick you get your quota every day. : 
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Editorial 


Qur north: a necessary possession; 
Our nationalism: a necessary evil 


MOST CANADIANS will be interested in the personal assur 
wnce of Premier John Diefenbaker that Canad overeignt 
has been restored in the Canadian north, including the Dewline 


sites occupied and operated by the United Stat 

At the same time it must be a matter of general dismay that 
as recently as the middle of last month the Canadian minister 
of northern affairs was under the impression that neither he nor 
any other Canadian could visit parts of the Canadian north 
without permission from Washington. Alvin Hamilton’s hasty 
wnd honorable correction of his Commons statement to that 
effect (“1 goofed”’) does very little to alter the saiient condition 
that led him to make it in the first place. A large strip of the 
roof of Canada is little more than a banana republic. So long 
as its military installations are owned and controlled by the 
United States, Canada will exercise its political and legal rights 
there mainly on sufferance, and even high officials of our gov 
ernment won't be exactly sure where those rights begin and end 
With U.S. submarines cruising under the polar ice-cap and 
signs abundant of coming disputes over ownership of the whole 
Arctic archipelago, there is good reason to believe that this kind 
of confusion will grow greater before it grows less 

What is the best long-term policy for this country in the 


tight of the facts as they are? Should we admit the Canadian 
north is too big and forbidding for Canada to develop or defend 
and step aside for a richer, stronger nation? Or should we try 
to enforce the same broad policy that has been traditional in the 
southern parts of Canada: namely, encourage settlement and 
investment from outside in every reasonable way, but keep 
military and political control over our own territory in our own 
hands? 

If we should return to the latter course we can be sure of one 
unpleasant consequence. We will be accused of nationalism of 
the narrowest sort of giving new strength and encouragement 
to 4 movement that is giving the world at large some of its 
largest headaches. Without question it will be pointed out to 
us that we are being parochial and shortsighted to think in 
terms of old-fashioned political boundaries and shapes of earth 
and water. Without question those who point this out will be 
right. Without question nationalism is deplorable 

But and this is a simple fact often forgotten national 
ism 1s inevitable in the kind of society we're actually living in 
Not only inevitable but, for small nations, almost mandatory 

The ideal world, we think most of the present world’s in- 
habitants might at least pretend to agree, would be one world 
No borders, no barriers, no submerged peoples, no elites, no 
master states, no satellites. But until man reaches the high 
moral state required to make one world workable, the less 
zenerous, less sensible ethic of nationalism will continue as a 
major force in world affairs. It will remain, paradoxically, the 
sceptre of the strong and the shield of the weak Those who 
lecture most sternly and persuasively on its evils will remain 
paradoxically, those who have risen to power through its most 
successful application. It is the Russias that lecture the Yugo 
slavias on nationalism, never the other way around; it is the 
Frances that lecture the Tunisias, the Englands that lecture the 
Egypts. the U.S.A.s (only occasionally and, we admit, most tem- 
perately) that lecture the Canadas 

For our personal part, we don’t mind being lectured to 
about our nationalism now and then. We recognize it as a most 
regrettable condition which, in better and less regrettable times, 
we may be able to correct. But for the time being we're through 
apologizing for it. We hope Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Diefenbaker 
will continue in their similar attitude and if, in so doing, they 
can really get us back our north we don't think they'll need 


apologizing for either. 
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~ Nobody's neutral about bachelor girls 


~ Did the Canadian businessmen swallow Red propaganda? 


~ No mourners for our exploded myths 


Marjorie Earl’s article, Canada Hates 
Single Women (Aug. 16), was an inter- 
esting example of projection. Basically, 
she presented the point of view of those 
who feel guilty and inadequate for not 
being married, but who believe that it 
S accusing them 
There are many single women in 
Canada who are not subject to these 
feelings of guilt and insecurity, and who 
can therefore lead very full and satis 
fying lives without interpreting every 
reaction of “society” as an accusation 
GERARD VACHON, OTTAWA 


is “society” that 


“ I agree with her from beginning to 
end YVONNE LANTAGNE, QUEBEC CITY. 


“ I have quite a respect for anyone 
who remains single instead of being 
wangled into marriage by some battle- 
axe (male or female) who is not happy, 
and hates the thought of someone else 
being sO.—PATRICK G. COPE, WINNIPEG. 


“ Canada does not hate single women, 
and they are not considered freaks 
Only a spinster could catalogue so 
many silly, warped, and biased opinions 
on which she forms such low-down 
conclusions.—WILL W. WARNOCK, UNITY, 
SASK. 


“ She says: “Millions of women who 
value dignity and integrity will 
still refuse to be the spoils of combat 
Ii we all adopt the Earl outlook, no 
man, mature or otherwise, would want 
to touch the spoils with a ten-foot pole. 
(MISS) SUE O'HARA, MONTREAL. 


“ 1 well recall when Canadian men 
were adventuresome, colorful and 
courageous. Perhaps that’s why I feel 
appalled when I look around me today. 

FRANCES L. STACEY, SASKATOON, 


Challenger for ugliest-river crown 


So you think the Don is a crumb-bum 
river in Toronto? You should see the 






LEA 
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Bull’s River in Yorkton. Originally, the 
townsite was moved two miles west 
because of it. And today it looks like 
it looked in the Thirties—only stagnant 
pools here and there, dry, its ugly 
bottom exposed, the rubbish hurlings 
left for everyone’s gaze, no water left 
for the nude swim.—STAN OBODIAC, 
YORKTON, SASK 


View of Russia: clear or cloudy? 


Congratulations for publishing An 
Unusual New View of Russia (Aug. 
16). I feel that open-minded articles 
such as this, which are too seldom 
published, are vitally important at this 


time. We found it both interesting and 
enlightening. —-MRS. AUDREY THORPE, 
ROSSLAND, B.C 


~ If it still takes two and half Russians 
to match in one hour the production 
of an average Canadian worker, the 
predictions of superiority seem far 
fetched. It indicates that some of these 
business leaders have fallen prey to the 
depressing tendency to deprecate our 
selves and accept Red propaganda 
W. S. THOMSON, OAKVILLE, ONT. 


What young man wouldn't? 


Re: Backstage with Fashion (Aug. 16) 





IT FIGURES 


The figures are all pretty trim in the 
east, 

And figures say Marilyn’s figure is least 

But, to get your full share 

Of the sweet and the fair, 

If you'd settle for none but the best 

Young man, you'll have to GO WEST 

—W. H. M. BALLANTYNE, COURTENAY, 

B.C, 


Revelation of a telephone operator 


John Mowry’s article, The Awful Reve- 
lations of a Streetcar Driver (Aug. 16), 
was terrific. Being a telephone operator, 
I know just how he feels. We get just 
about the same treatment. People think 
we are robots, not human beings 
MARGARET MCKENZIE, VANCOUVER. 

“ it brought laughter and tears 
reminding me of eleven years’ travel 
on the Bloor Line. Now, living in 
suburbia, all these travails are gone 
But woe will be me if my Chevy ever 
fails, as the public transportation is 
practically nonexistent.—DOROTHY ™M 
WELSH, DON MILLS, ONT 


Anyone else in favor of changes? 


Mr. Lower (A New Book that Chal 
lenges our Myths, Aug. 2) certainly hit 
the nail on the head. It is about time 
Canadians had the nerve to come out 
from behind their pseudo-patriotic 
shells and truthfully appraise their 
country. I only hope there are a few 
other Canadians, besides himself and 
me, who are sick at heart when they 
see Canada wasting away so tragically, 
and who would like to see changes 
made.—JOHN ABRAMS, VANCOUVER. 


“ I hope the second article with ex 
cerpts from the new book by A. R. M 
Lower won't be too long away 
HILDA NAYLOR, WHITBY, ONT. 


Prof. Lower’s second article will ap- 
pear in Maclean’s Oct. 25 issue. 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 73 
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New! 
G-E Coloramic 
Bulbs 


GIVE ANY ROOM 4 NEW LOOKS 


[hese color photos show how you can “‘redecorate’’ a room four 
different ways just by changing General Electric Coloramic bulbs. Their 


soft pastel tints change the ‘‘mood”’ of any room for parties, festive 





ainners, quiet evenings Th ‘yY Can I ~ Sa ne » j reo la . 

sare ' n be supplemented with regular 1. SKY BLUE cives you and your home a colorful beauty treatment and makes 
G-E bulbs for reading. G-E Coloram flatter c x] : ‘ ; : 
‘ sige rk oloramics flatter complexions, small rooms seem larger and cooler. Try Sky Blue Coloramic bulbs in your 
new life in old furnishings ... for as little as $1.32 a room! 


dining room. Reds look richer, blues deeper, whites whiter. 





2. SPRING GREEN intensifies greens, highlights yellows, tones down warm 3. SUN GOLD touches everything with summer sunlight. Neutral colors are 
colors and makes flowers look more fragile and exotic. Bedrooms, for instance, warmer, brass and copper take on a golden glow. See how Sun Gold works 
seem cool, restful. Only General Electric gives you a choice of four colors. parlor magic in any roorn furnished in warm tones of pine or maple. 





4. DAWN PINK warms up cool colors, gives new radiance to pinks and reds TRY ALL FOUR COLORS! Choose the mood cool...warm...gay...restful. 
Flatters woods and fabrics, and enhances complexions, too. Have fun with Change the mood... easily, in a matter of moments. G-E Coloramic Bulbs 


G-E Coloramics by switching them’ around to suit your mood. shed new light on the old question of matching whims to ways and means! 


To help you plan your lighting decor, General Electric has two, 
colorful 8-page booklets — yours for the asking! Send for 
both—the ‘Portable Lamp Lighting Guide’ and the ‘Wall Lighting | 
Guide’—you'll find they have most of the answers to your 
lighting problems. For free copies, write: Lamp Department, 
C.G.E., 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
ee 


LAD-103048 CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


) 


Coloramic Bulbs (ik, 
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A good school year often 
Starts in the doctor's office 


Your child is now back at school—with 
three and one-half million other children 
This will be the largest number of boys 
and girls ever enrolled in our country’s 
schools 

Naturaily, you hope your child will stay 
well and do well throughout the school 
year. To help him do so, why not take him 
‘o your doctor now for a thorough health 
examination / 

his is important for all children, but 
doubly so for the “beginner.”’ As he works 
and plays with new friends, he may be 
exposed for the first time to the communi- 
cable diseases. The child should be pro- 
tected against whooping cough, polio, 
diphtheria, smallpox and tetanus 

If he has already had “shots” for these 
diseases, it may be time for “booste, 
doses.”” These increase protection or hold 
it at such a level that the child is more able 
to resist the disease to which he is ex- 
posed. 

A check-up may reveal unsuspected or 


minor defects of the eyes or ears. A child 


COPTETAHT CANADA, 1955 ~ WETWOPCAITAR LIFZ INSURANCE COMPANY 





who has impaired hearing or vision cannot 
do his best work at school. Besides getting 
low marks, he may become discouraged or 
at best have difficulty in making adjust- 
ments. 

Your doctor can also advise you about 
improving your child’s health habits to 
Increase resistance to colds and other 
respiratory infections that keep so many 
children away from their classrooms 

What about older children—especially 
those in the teen years ? They, too, should 
have health examinations. The doctor’s 
advice on physical development and emo- 
tional problems can ease many worries 
that beset adolescenis. 

When parents, doctors, and teachers 
work ‘together, the school years can be 
made more healthful, productive and en- 
joyable for our children 

Metropolitan offers two free booklets 
on the health of both younger and older 
school-age groups. Check below the book- 
lets you want. Your request will be filled 


by mail. 


Metropolitan Life insurance Co 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) 
Ottewa 4, Canada 


Please send me the free booklet (s) 
1B« { Childhood Dis- 
ease Is-M 
l g Your Teen- 
| Is Ml 
Name 
Street 
City Prov. 
becuase — 
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This famous photograph of men bent double 
under their packs ascending the Chilkoot Pass 
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supreme moment of the stampede for the men 
who chose this route. For further details read 
Pierre Berton’s articles beginning on page 13. 
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Recipe for a successful evening 


CALVERT 
SOUS 


START 


SERVE 
ADD 








with Calvert House Canadian Rye Whisky, smooth 


and light-bodied. 
it with elegance, 7” its distinctive new decanter. 


the crowning touch, an array of appetizing hors d'oeuvres 


and canapes. 


THE CALVERT PARTY COMPANION An illustrated 32-page booklet 
of wonderful suggestions to give your party a different approach! 
Write: Dept. M, Calvert Distillers Limited, Arnherstburg, Ontario. 


CALVERT - Created for Canadian Hospitality 





Trust companies 
give 
personal 


service 







the true story 
of a 
small business 
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The owner had founded and successfully operated a small business 
but had only limited cash resources. He had given some thought to 


1 


his estate plans but as yet had made no will. His problem was how 
to meet succession duties and use his assets to provide in the best 
way for his family. Realizing the uncertainty of this situation he 
consulted a trust company. With the help of an estate planning 
officer and his legal and financial advisers an adequate estate plan 
was prepared. It provided for substantial additional life insurance 
to pay succession duties; incorporation of the business from which 
his wife would receive an income for life; purchase of a controlling 
interest in the business by his son and payment of the proceeds to his 
daughter as her legacy. Not a simple problem but one that is faced 
by small business owners everywhere. 

Consult a trust company and take advantage of their experience 
and specialized knowledge of estate planning and trust admunistra- 
tion. They'll gladly help you plan for the future welfare of your 


family and other beneficiaries. 


THE TRUST COMPANIES 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


For the sake of argument 
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PHILIP DEANE DECLARES 
We can't beat Nasser 


—let’s join him 


Our best bet in the Middle East ts 
to back Gamal Abdel Nasser, or at 


least to stop opposing his objec 


tives (retired colonels and other de 
votees of imperial glory, kindly 
leave those elephant guns and 
horsewhips over the mantelpiece 


and hear me out) 

If Nasser achieved his objectives 
overnight, tonight, he would be 
the head of a federated Arab state 
with a population of forty-seven 
million, uniting Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Lebanon 
Jordan, and the oil sheikdoms of 
the Persian Gulf. In the struggle 


between the West and Russia he 


be irritatingly neutral, refus 


would 
ing to condemn Russian slaughters 
in Hungary and calling Westerner 
butchers for landing in Lebanon 
without firing a shot. The victor 
ious Nasser would still beam hi 
vitriolic and insulting Cairo radio 
transmitters at Africa, urging the 
people of that continent to throw 
off the blood-sucking” Western 


imperialist yoke and unite under 


his leadership And, of course, 
blue murder for Israel would still 
be the main burden of the Egyp 
tian leader's sermon 


What Nasser could do 


Above all, if Nasser reached his 
obtectives overnight, he would be 
the master of the pipelines and of 


the oil fields. Tomorrow, his oil 
fields would be yielding 3.3 mil 
lion barrels of oil a day (4.1 mil 
1, which ts 
not impossible). Without Iranian 


lion if he also took Ira 


oil, under the present custom of 
splitting profits before taxes fifty 
fifty between the oil companies 
and the land where the oil is, Nas 
er’s income would be $817 million 
r. If he had Iran also, Nasser 


would have an income of approxi 


yea 


mately one billion dollars a year 
tror ol 

Europe, as he said in his book 
would be very much dependent 


upon him. The Middle East sup 


plies eighty percent of Europe’s oil, 


twenty-five percent of the free 
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world’s oil. By shutting off deliver- 
ies for a little while, Nasser could 
plunge Europe into a deep eco- 
nomic crisis 

This is not a pretty prospect 
Why then do I say we should not 
oppose Nasser’s drive for his ob 
jectives? The answer 1s_ rather 
complex and it starts with a ques 
tion: what are our main objectives 
in the Middle East; the real, basic 
Sticking point, devoid-of-emo- 
tionalism objectives of the West? 

|. To keep Russia from taking 
the Middle East, or to keep the 
Middle East from joining Russia 

? To have Middle East oil flow 
ing freely to the West 

On the second Western objec 
tive, keeping the oil flowing freely, 
there can certainly be an accom 
modation with Nasser. He wrote, 
in the lurid style the Arabs love, 
that control of oil will give the 
Arabs a “stranglehold on Europe's 
jugular vein.” Up to the point of 
securing this stranglehold by shak 
ing off Western control of the oil 
fields, the objectives of Nasserism 
and of Moscow coincide. From 
that point onward, the objectives 
of Nasserism and Moscow diverge 
Moscow’s principal interest is to 
deny oil to Europe so as to bring 
Europe to her knees through eco- 
nomic collapse 

The objective of a Nasser con 
trolling the oil fields must be to 
sell oil to his only customers—the 
Western countries. Otherwise he 
ill not make his billion a year. Of 
the four million barrels of oil pro- 
duced daily in the Middle East, 
Russia does not buy one drop. She 
has all she wants and _ exports 
some ten percent of Europe's 
needs 

True, Nasser, as ruler of the 
Middle East, would demand fifty 
seven percent of the oil profits; 
Japanese companies offer this 
much now, outbidding Western 
firms which operate at present on 
a fifty-fifty basis. There is a limit 
to how much the Arabs can charge. 
however; Middle East oil sells so 
well because it is so much cheaper 
If it gets continued on page 74 
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This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


. .. the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


It TAKES HEALTHY, alert youngsters to meet the vaccines, the sad fact is that thousands of 
demands of today’s high standards of education. children still are not fully protected. 

We can be thankful that we’ve come a long How about your children? Have they all had 
way since the days when serious diseases ran the different shots they need? Have they had the 
through whole schools—sometimes made children all-important booster shots that enhance the 
miss whole terms of work. immunizations of the first series of injections? 

Perhaps our greatest advance in better child To be sure your child is protected, may we 
health has been made in the field of preventive suggest that you see your doctor soon? When it’s Significant Parke-Davis 
medicine. Parke-Davis and other pharmaceutical so easy to guard against so many dread diseases, munization products in us 
companies have developed many immunizing why take chances? ; today include poliom elitis 

i ind influenza vaccine He 

agents to guard against serious illnesses. Today, } ss 1894 Parke-Davis began mal 


with a simple series of shots, physicians can help ing diphtheria antitoxin 


to protect children against such dread diseases 1898, smallpox vaccine in 
1907, bacterial vaccines: and 


as polio, influenza. whooping cough, diphtheria, 
then in 1947, a combined 





tetanus, and smallpox. 
diphtheria-tetanus-pertussis 





In spite of the ready availability of these , . PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICIN immunizing agent, 
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Big news on the road today is Quaker State. This pure 
Pennsylvania motor oil is carefully refined to assure longer 
lasting lubrication in today’s high compression engines. Quaker 
State is more economical, too, because it keeps engines running 
smoother longer. Ask for -.. i's the best 
motor oil money can buy! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 


Member Pennsyivania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Letter 





BY BEVERLEY 


Who’s who 


BAXTER 


all 


y the 


amon 


J 


new lite peers 


The summer parliamentary recess 
was almost upon us and the poli 
tical clock was running down as 
if someone had forgotten to wind 
it. Even those descendants of Si 
mon Legree known as government 
whips seemed decent fellows under 
the skin. Perhaps after all it was 
not just natural cussedness on thei 
part that had kept us 
duty at the House throughout the 


on incessant 


session 


As the sun was radiant a num 


ber of us forsook the debating 
chamber and went to a beautiful 
house in Regent’s Park. Our host 
was the handsome Sir lan Fraser, 
MP. the head of St. Dunstan's o1 
ganization for the blind of both 
wars, who as a young subaltern 


from South Africa lost his sight on 
the Western Front in 1916 
I have 


thirty 


known Fraser intimately 


years but on this occa 


ion he seemed pensive and rather 
vistful as he talked to his friends 
1 the lovely grounds of the house 
Wa it because it was his last ip 


Dun 
laughter 1s 


pearance as chairman of St 
tan’s? Normally his 
easy and even boisterous but 
his grounds that day he was in no 
100d for merriment 
So back we went to Westmin 
members’ 


small table of 


dining 


ster and in the 


room I joined a 


four where Sir Robert Boothby, 
the brilliant, jovial, romantic Fal 
staff of the Tory Party was holding 
forth 

Half way 


“Look here. you 


through dinner he 


said: chaps, it 
will be in the newspapers in the 
morning so I may as well tell you 
now The first list of life peers 
has gone out to the press and be 
lieve it or not I am in it.” 
Naturally we  hailed-and-fare- 
cham 
Boothby 


who else was on the list from the 


welled him and _ ordered 


pagne. Then we asked 


House of Commons I'm not sure 


but I know that Ian Fraser is on 
the list.” 
So that was partly the reason 


for Sir lan’s wistful melancholy in 
Regent's Park 


Dunstan’s which had been his chief 


He was leaving St 


occupation and preoccupation, and 
now he was also leaving the House 
of Commons for that distant place 
from whose bourn no traveler re 
turns the House of Lords 

The list appeared in the 
newspapers next morning and we 


duly 
had a chance to study the form 
names, four 
women Not 


There were fourteen 
only had 
peers but 
he had also created four peeresses 
of parliament. Incidentally, the 


peers and continued on page 77 


of them 


Macmillan created life 


First peeresses of parliament join the Lords 





ELLIOT RAVENSDALE 
Before elevation they were (from 
daughter of a peer; civil defense 
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Scottish MP; 
professor. 


left): widow of a 


leader and a 


university 
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One way to avoid disappointment next year is to figure out now a 
how much it’s going to cost for your 1959 vacation, Then open a Sunshine ° 
Account at the B of M and make it a point to deposit, each payday, enough to ° 
cover the expenses of one day of your holiday. * B 
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You'll find—as practical-minded people all over Canada have found ° 
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Alberta’s section of the Trans-Canada Highway has been completed from the Saskatchewan border to Calgary Here is a view of it near Gleichen—and a “before” shot of the road it replaced, taken at the same location. 


. PROGRESS REPORT ON THE TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY 


bor eieht 5 lant iti vers and t I l l ( { etl { high-stand- that Canada must have to serve its expanding 

machines have been at work on the mightes urd paved highway is certain by 1960 industry and rapidly developing natural re- 

road-buildine job ever undertaken in Canada ieohione of terra atan ail Goance sources. And in the long run, as good roads do 
the Trans-Canada Highway. Th oal is a mean that the target date poses a maior chal- everywhere, it will save far more than it costs 

+ GOU-mile ribbon of pavement stretching trom lens in other p1 inces. In the meantime. the in lives, time and money 

sea to s Hor the yning along? 9) 


lar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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The stampede StartS On the docks at Seattle a crowd of five thousand storms a vessel loaded with departing Klondikers. This scene 


was repeated scores of times in 1897-98, Part One describes the gold discovery that led to such spectacles. 





4 MACLEAN’S BOOK-LENGTH FLASHBACK FIRST OF FOUR PARTS 


This is the story of the richest ground on earth and what it did Phe man in the poling boat slipped silently 
: down the river, moving swiftly with the stifl 


current of the grey Yukon, keeping close to 
the shoreline, where martens darted from 
the high clay banks and willows arched low 
into the water. Beneath him the waters 
hissed and boiled. Above him thrush and 
yellow warbler fluttered and caroled. And 
PIERRE BERTON all around him the biue hills rolled on to 
ward the rim of the world to melt into the 
haze of the horizon. Between each line ot 


to the men who found it 


and the tens of thousands who stampeded on their heels. 


recreates the blind fever, knavery and occasional heroism of the hills was a vailey, and in the bottom of each 
valley a little creek gurgled its way down to 
last, and greatest, international gold rush, in the river. Below the wet mosses of some of 


those creeks, the man in the poling boat 
knew, there was gold. But, in this simmer 
of 1894, he had no more stomach for it 
For twenty-three years he had been climbing 
the hills of the world and trudging down the 


valleys, picking away at quartz and panning 
’ the black sand of a thousand creek beds 
Always, the gold had eluded him 
bad He was a lighthouse-keeper’s son from 


Big Island, off the tattered coast of Nova 
Scotia, and he could scarcely remember the 








CONTINUED ON _ NEXT PAGE 
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KLONDIKE! 


GEORGE CARMACK 


International controversy still surrounds these three men, whose discoveries led to the 


Carmack, an America 


or his Indian crony, Jin 


time when he had not thought of gold. As 
a child he had read Alaskan histories and 
wandered about Nova Scotia searching for 
gold but finding only white iron 

“Well,” he would console himself, “it’s a 
kind of gold.” As a youth of fourteen he 
made the deliberate decision to spend his 
life seeking it 

First he signed aboard a sailing ship to 
search the seven seas, panning and picking 
to no avail in New Zealand and Australia 
and other corners of the globe. Then, after 
five years, he tried the northern hemisphere 
working his way up through the Rocky 
Mountain states to the mines of Colorado, 
and then, after fourteen years, he was borne 
north with the human tide flowing toward 
Alaska. It was characteristic of his nature 
that while other men rushed to familial 
creeks where earlier gold strikes had been 
made. he had chosen to press his search in 
unknown country on the upper reaches of 
the Pelly. But he found no gold on the Pelly 
and now, out of funds and out of grub, with 
iwo equally disconsolate companions, he was 
drifting 

His name was Robert Henderson. He was 
tall and lean, with a gaunt, hawk’s face, 
fiercely knit brows and piercing eyes. His 
full mustache, drooping slightly at the edges, 
accentuated the dour look that betrayed his 
Scottish ancestry. He wore his broad-brim- 
med miner's hat proudly all his life, as if it 
were a kind of badge 

Henderson and his companions had drift 


ed tor about one hundred miles when they 








ROBERT HENDERSON 


reached the mouth of the Sixtymile River. 
Here, on an island, they espied a pinprick of 
civilization—a few cabins and tents, a saw- 
mill and a big two-story trading post of 
square-cut logs 

The trader, Joseph Ladue, was on the 
bank to greet Henderson—a swarthy, stocky 
figure of French-Huguenot background, and 
a veteran of the river since 1882. He too 
had been obsessed with the idea of gold for 
most of his life. It had a very real meaning 
for him, because without it he could not 


marry his sweetheart, Anna Mason, whose 
wealthy parents continued to spurn him as 
a penniless drifter. She was waiting faith- 
fully for him three thousand miles away 
while he sought his fortune here in a starkly 
furnished log post on the banks of the 
Yukon 

For twenty years Ladue had pressed the 
search from Wyoming to New Mexico, 
trom New Mexico to Arizona, from Arizona 
to Alaska. He was one of the first to scale 
the Chilkoot Pass, the gateway that led to 
the Yukon country, and in the next half 
dozen years he dipped his pan into scores 
of gravelly creeks, including one gurgling 
stream whose name would later become 
Bonanza.” But, for 
Ladue, there was no bonanza. Yet he was a 
confirmed optimist, wiry, keen-eyed and 
cheerful to the point of enthusiasm. It 
pleased him to see prospectors arriving, for, 
with his promoter’s mind, he foresaw that 
sooner or later one would find what all were 
seeking, and then each would be rich. If 


world - renowned as 





SKOOKUM JIM 


1, prespected Bonanza on a tip from Henderson, a Canadian, but did € armack— 


actually make the strike? One thing is sure: Henderson didn’t get a cent. 


there had been a chamber of commerce in 
the Yukon, Ladue would undoubtedly have 
been president. 

Ladue’s post lay roughly one hundred 
miles upstream from the mining camp of 
Fortymile which had been producing gold 
since 1886. Between the two settlements, 
two other rivers flowed into the Yukon from 
the opposite side: the Indian River, about 
thirty miles downstream from Ladue, and 
then the Thron-diuck River, another thirty 
miles farther down. Ladue had explored the 
Thron-diuck in the old days, and had gone 
so far as to take out an affidavit swearing 
that there was no gold on its streams. In 
spite of this, he now professed to believe 
that the neighboring Indian River country 
was ankle deep in nuggets, and had been ex- 
tolling its possibilities to every prospector 
who stopped at his post. 

Henderson and his two companions, in 
their thick gumboots and fraying macki- 
naws, were welcomed into the trader’s spar- 
tan quarters. They sat down at a rickety 
table, and over beans and tea Ladue talked 
of the Indian River. 

“Let me prospect for you,” Henderson 
said. “If it’s good for me, it’s good for you. 
I’m a determined man. I won't starve.” 

His two companions were less enthusiastic. 
They chose to quit the north and return to 
Colorado. But Henderson stayed on, lured 
by Ladue’s promise of a grubstake, and for 
the next two years he stubbornly combed the 
Indian and its tributaries for gold. He found 
gold, but not enough continued on page 32 
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gold rush... ¢ 





This is what the strike on Bonanza led to: 
An unbroken line of men struggling up the 


‘cold slopes of the famous Chilkoot Pass, 


The angle of climb is thirty-five degrees. 
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big-lez sue football’s fi rst CZa r Why did the seven-million-dollar 


power this season to a crusty Winnipeg corporation lawyer who has 


of his life? It's no mystery when 


a | 
K xcept that Gerald Sydney Halter is the 
obvious man for the job as Canada’s first na- 
tional football cornmissioner, it seems completely 
incongruous that Canada’s first national foot- 
ball commissioner is Gerald Sydney Halter 

Halter may well be the most paradoxical figure 
in Canadian sports. By turn gregarious, aloof, 
companionable, austere, charming and down- 
right rude, he takes to the post of running foot- 
ball’s seven-million-dollar commercial enterprise 
a record of having been heavily involved with 
the Amateur Athletic Union of Canada most of 
his adult life. Put Charlotte Whitton in the line 
at the Bellevue Casino and the casting ts not 
much more unlikely. To the antiseptic AAU, the 
very word professional is anathema. Yet Halter, 
who now receives $17,500 a year for telling foot- 
balls money-conscious promoters how to run 
their business, was the unpaid national president 
of the AAU for nine years, longer than any 
man before him 

Then consider these other paradoxes: Halter, 


awyer and bachelor, is 


well-heeled W innipeg 
a severe suNnctilious person whose public be- 
havior is immaculate; meeting him for the first 
time youd think him the last man in the world 
to do anything unconventional. Yet he’s an 


accomplished crapshooter and an_ enthusiastic 


you meet Syd Halter in action 


and skillful horseplayer who never bothered to 
buy an automobile until this spring when a new 
race track was built nine miles from downtown 
Winnipeg. He notes, matter-of-factly, that this 
was no coincidence 

For most of Halter’s professional career he 
held steadfastly to dignified corporation law, 
shunning public notice, but for one vear he too 
a brief spectacular fling at criminal law and twice 
successfully defended people charged with mur- 
der. Then, as suddenly as his name had sprung 
to the front pages, it disappeared; he went back 
to his corporation-law tomes. Although Halter 
has been mixed up in various sports all his life, 
he takes no exercise more strenuous than ticking 
off an errant football referee in searing dispas- 
sionate tones. The picture most people retain 
of Halter is that of a tall unruffled man in grey 
suit, navy-blue Homburg, white shirt with French 
cuffs, shiny black oxfords, drab tie, standing cool 
and remote on a smoking-hot summer afternoon 
in the infield at a track meet, surrounded by the 
sweating contestants he’s directing. Dressing like 
a banker, he talks like one too, but when he feels 
the occasion warrants it his language can enjoin 
open-mouthed wonder at a stag smoker 

Six-foot-four and lean, with thick glossy-black 
hair greying, and the continued on page 68 
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AN’S 


What hope for 
the West 
in the Middle East? 


The cold hard fact is that 
we have no friends in the Arab world 


By intervening with troops, 
the Americans and British 
have strengthened the “enemy” 


The Russians have been cleverer than we 
at spotting the winning side 


Everyone in Jordan who can read and 
write, and many who cannot, are against 
King Hussein and all that he stands for 


The West’s best hope of remaining 
on terms with the new Arab nationalism 
is through the channels of trade 
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Enroute from BAGHDAD 
THE QUESTIONS people ask of a traveler 
from the Middle East are sensible and appar- 
ently simple: What exactly was the Western 
alliance trying to do, when U.S. Marines 
landed in Lebanon and British paratroopers 
in Jordan with French warships anchored off 
Beirut? What was their objective, and did 
they achieve it or not? Is the threat of war 
greater or less as a result of the summer’s 
operations? 

The traveler feels rather stupid not being 
able to answer such elementary and straight- 
forward enquiries. His consolation is_ that 
when he put the same questions to men on 
the spot, men in a position to know if any- 
one does, they couldn’t answer either. 

On our first day back in Beirut after the 
American landing, half a dozen reporters 
were invited aboard the U. S. flagship Taconic 
for a tour by helicopter of the Marines’ beach 
head positions. As we sat in the wardroom 
waiting our turn a U.S. Navy press and in 
formation officer sat down beside us 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said genially, “what 
do you want to know about the Sixth Fleet?” 

We had only one question, we told him, 
and that a very simple one: “What are you 
doing here?” 

“I should think that:s obvious,” the PIO 
replied. 

No, it wasn’t obvious. The Marines had 
been summoned without the knowledge o: 
consent of the Lebanese Army commander, 
and for a few hours there was some doubt 
whether the Lebanese Army would let them 
land without a fight. Now the Lebanese Army 
was standing still around an area held by 
nationalist rebels, and the Marines were 
standing still behind the Lebanese Army 

Our question was, against whom were the 
Marines deployed? Who was the enemy? 
Which armed force was in charge at the 
Beirut airport, where U.S. Marines and the 
Lebanese Army were both standing guard? 
Who gave orders to whom? What was the 
liaison, if any, between American and Leban- 
ese forces? 

The PIO looked at his fingernails for a 
minute and then said: “I don’t want to split 
hairs with you, but the Marines are under 
navy command only while afloat. [ am a 
Navy PIO, and the Marines are ashore. You'll 
have to put those questions to someone else.” 

In Amman, Jordan, when we put the same 
questions to a British PIO a few days later, 
his answer was more succinct: “We're here 
with orders to sit on the airport, and that’s 
all.” 

Did he mean that if a coup were attempted 
against King Hussein’s government, the Brit- 
ish force would not interfere? 

‘That’s a political, not a military question.” 

But surely it was part of his orders, one 
way or the other” 

“Don’t you te!l me what my orders are,” 
said the British major. Our relations there- 
after were somewhat cool 

Privately, though, the British were much 
more explicit about their mission in Jordan 
than the Americans have been about Leban- 
on. The British were there, they said, to 
protect the young king and his ministers 
from a murderous coup like the one in Iraq, 
and for no other purpose. They had no plans 
for invading Irag, no plans for resuming the 
quasi-occupation of Jordan that they main- 
tained in the days of General Glubb, no plans 
at all in fact except to help the king keep 
order. They would continued on page 79 
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The streets of Canada: 


JASPER 
AVENUE 


This is boom street. 
A fur boom started it. 


The Klondike 


gold boom saved It. 


A legendary 


land boom shaped it. 


Now, with Edmonton’s oil 
boom, it’s 


busting out again 


TEXT BY Ray Gardner 


9ES WITHOUT WORDS BY Bruce Moss 





Caves on the stone facade of the Hudson’s 
Bay Companys modern department store on 
Jasper Avenue, the wide winding main street of 
Edmonton, are two heroic figures symbolizing 
the opening and the settling of the west—a fur 
trader, musket in hand, and a farmer, toiling 
behind his primitive plow 

They tell, for any in the surging daytime 
throng who will take the time to glance up, at 
least half the story of Jasper, this street that once 
was a lonely trail, traveled by fur traders as they 
rode horseback or mushed out into Indian coun- 
try, and which has become the booming, neon- 
lit, traffic-choked principal artery of Canada’s 
fast-growing sixth city 

he sculptor’s hand should move again—to 
engrave the image of a land speculator, in his 
Christy stiff, celluloid collar and peg-top pants, 
and of a hard-hatted, high-booted oil worker, 
depicted against a latticed background of der- 
ricks. Then the story of Jasper—and of Edmon- 
ton, for the destiny of the two has ever been 


linked would be complete except, perhaps, for 


Looking east: false fronts, a cupola, the 
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one or two lesser figures: for instance, a Klon- 
diker of ‘98. 

If ever a street needed such a mural to explain 
itself to those who hurry along it, that street is 
Jasper. Since the day in 1947 
covered at Leduc, on Edmonton’s fringe, the 
city’s population has more than doubled. This 


when oil was dis- 


means that every second person who rushes 
along Jasper—and no one ever strolls down this 
hustling thoroughfare—is a stranger unaware of 
its history, untouched by its romance. 

For all its frenzied activity and conspicuous 
prosperity, Jasper is apt to strike the stranger as 
not much more than the “main drag” of a prairie 
town. What he sees is a broad dusty stretch of 
pavement sweeping, then twisting through an un- 
sightly hodge-podge of buildings old and new, 
rickety wood-frame shops teetering in the huge 
shadows of ultra-modern structures of aluminum, 
colored tile, and plate glass. The very breadth of 
the avenue seems to evoke, in spite of the traffic’s 
roar, the quiet emptiness of the prairie 

Yet hidden behind this seemingly meaningless 


Continued over page > 
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wooded river. To the west: slick shops and the gleaming evidence of new wealth 

















Jasper Avenue 
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In the sun or the shade, 


in a steam cabinet or on a seeth- 


ing corner, everybody in 


town halts briefly on Jasper. As 
one waits for a late date 
two others watch an excavation 


being bitten out of the prairie 


jumble is the rich story of fur, land, and oil—ol 
the booms and busts that have, by turn, sped and 
stopped and sped again the growth of Edmonton 
from stockade to city. 

All about the stranger as he hurries along Jas- 
per move the shadows of fur traders and land 
speculators and there, for him to behold, is at 
least part of the substance of the oil boom: the 
new Devonian Building from where one of the 
largest petroleum companies directs all its opera- 
tions in the oil ficids that almost encircle the city. 

The ground where the stranger treads was 
once the stamping ground of a remarkable free- 
lance fur trader named John A. McDougall, who 
came as close as anyone is ever likely to come to 
owning Jasper Avenue outright. He trod it when 
it was a trail, became one of its first and richest 
merchants, outfitted Klondikers there, as mayor 
sent the first streetcar swaying along it, and, at 
one time, owned all four corners of First and 
Jasper, Edmonton’s most important intersection. 

The avenue still preserves a link with this in- 
terlude in its past through John A.’s grandson, 
who, in a carpeted, oak-paneled office—on Jas- 
per, of course presides over the substantial 
estate left by the old fur trader. 

There was a time when the whole of Jasper 
functioned as a sort of open-air real-estate office, 
when everyone was giddy with the dream of be- 
coming rich by buying and selling squares on a 
map. This was during the Great Land Boom, a 
madness that gripped Edmonton from 1907 until 
it was shot down by the guns of World War I. 

It reached such a frenzy that men paid thou- 
sands of dollars not to buy land but to buy a 
chance to buy land. One night, in 1912, Ed 
Alexander, a visitor from Winnipeg, was drag- 
ged by friends from his bed in the Corona Hotel, 
on Jasper, to where the line-up was forming for 
the Hudson’s Bay land sale. The Bay was put- 
ting six thousand lots on the market—limit: four 
to a customer. Before the sale itse!f began, the 
first fifteen hundred people in line were to take 
part in a public lottery to decide the order in 
which they’d make their choice of lots. Alexan- 
der stood in line all night, the next morning drew 
ticket No. 5 and sold it to a speculator for five 
thousand dollars. The first man in line, F. T. 
Aitken, was offered fifteen hundred dollars for 
his place, but turned it down. (He later drew 
ticket No. 910.) The man eighty-seventh in line 
sold out for a thousand dollars and the man in 
1,.442nd place for fifty-five. The No. 1 ticket 
was drawn by James Walsh, a retired farmer, 
who was in 928th place. Speculators hounded 
him, bidding as high as twenty-seven thousand 
dollars for his ticket, but he brushed them aside 
and bought two lots, at twenty-five thousand 
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apiece. He could have sold his right to buy two 
more, but didn’t bother. 

Nowadays Jasper thrives on oil and the new 
industries it has spawned. The world’s largest 
crude-oil pipeline—the 1,930-mile Interprovin- 
cial, from Redwater, Alberta, to Port Credit, 
Ont.—is managed from here; all the new build- 
ings rising om the avenue were created by ail, 
and if you stand at a point on Jasper where it 
swerves to follow a bend in the North Saskatche- 
wan River you may see, in the distance, the huge 
refineries whose storage tanks glisten in the sun 
and give the impression of a futuristic city of 
aluminum 

Though Calgary's Eighth Avenue is rightly re- 
garded as Canada’s main street of gas and oil, 
the odds are that Jasper floats on a sea of oil. In 
1905 a man named Ginter actually erected a 
derrick right on Jasper and drilled for gas 
Though it was a dry hole, the derrick stood there 
for four years, a symbol of things to come 
When I told this story to Keith Huff, a geologist 
who directs Imperial’s search for Alberta oil 
from the Devonian Building, on Jasper, he re 
marked wistfully, “I wish they'd let me drill a 
well on Jasper. We'd sink no dry hole.” 

And then he recounted an anecdote of his 
own: “If: 1942—that was five years before Leduc 

a geologist said to me, “The best place I know 
to drill a well would be right at the corner of 
First and Jasper.’ ” 

No well is likely to be drilled on Jaspe now 
but the big deals are being swung there, and oil 
is contributing to the folklore of the street its 
own store of what continued on page 59 
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At home in High River, Alt: the Mitchells keep 


With Jake and his side-kick 


due soon on television, people who've 
fallen for their prairie guile 

in Maclean's and on radio are overdue 
for an introduction to their 


creator. This is W. 0. Mitchell: part 


Kid, part author, part oddball 


By McKenzie Porter 





iddie horses and 








, the end of next year CBC-TV wil 
probably begin screening the adventures of Jake 
nd The Kid, whom W. O. Mitchell has made 
two of the best-known figures in Canadian fic 
tion. For sixteen years stories of the homespun 


yrairie philosopher Jake, and his sensitive twelve 


ear-old pal The Kid, have appeared periodically 


Maclean’s. For five years before the introduc 
on of Canadian TV, in 1954, they were the 
yects of a popular weekly series of CBC radio 


Ihe delay in bringing Jake and The Kid to 
‘levision screen has been occasioned largely 
vy Hollywood interests which engaged Mitchell 


f 


in protracted and unsuccessful negotiations fol 
the American TV rights. Now that plans for 
Hollywood production have collapsed, Canada’s 


National Film Board is making twenty-six half 
hour Jake and The Kid movies which CBC-TYV 


tends tft eXNIDI over two winter seasons ol! 
thirteen weeks each beginning in the fall of 
INY 


The gentle comedies are set in the mythical 
prairie Village of Crocus. Around Jake and The 
Kid move many other prairie types such as 
Repeat Golightly. the gabdby barber: Miss 
Henchbaw, the acerb schoolmarm; Way Freight 
Brown, the droll station agent: and Old Man 
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eft), Willa and Ormond 


at the feet of Hugh | 





Gatenby, a septuagenarian who is addicted to 
love stories, food fads and vendettas The tales 
reek of galluses, denims and long johns; of salt 
pork, chewing tobacco and linseed cake; of 
gophers, cowponies and combines; and of 
chinook winds swirling clouds of topsoil and 
faraway horizons. In the world of Mitchell's 
magination city folk are a fleeting phenomenon, 
1 mere haughty blur set in a ribbon of amber 
light as the CPR transcontinental goes hollering 
through the prairie night 

William Ormond Mitchell, a forty-four-yeat 
old native of Weyburn, Saskatchewan, soaked up 
prairie atmosphere during the depression, when 
he paid his way through the University of Mani 
toba by working as an itinerant laborer and 
door-to-door salesman. Later he earned his 
living as a schoolteacher and wrote fiction in 
his spare time. He was teaching part-time in 
High River, Alberta, in 1947, when his first 
published novel, Who Has Seen The Wind, was 
acclaimed by critics as a masterly panorama of 
life on the prairie. The novel rolled up fourteen 
thousand dollars in royalties and ever since 
Mitchell has lhved by the pen alone 

Another of his novels, The Alien, a brooding 
study of a part-Indian schoolteacher caught be 
tween two werlds, continued on page 46 
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“Need cash? See us, 
pamphlets say. 
I’ve seen them 

dozens of times. But they always 


want to know 


how Pm going to pay them back 


HUGH GARNER 


Fe FRAN SY) 
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with a “friendly” banker 


% 

Every few months or so my bank sends me 
piece of promotional literature, informing me 
that if I'm ever strapped for cash all I need do is 
visit my “friendly small-loans manager.” Person- 
ally, 'd sooner sip tea with Lucrezia Borgia. I’ve 
come to the distressing conclusion that somebody 
on the bank staff has mixed up the mailing lists 
and shifted my name from the overdraft refusals 
to the small-loan prospects 

As a matter of fact, and without needless re- 
sort to hyperbole, I have never succeeded in get- 
ting a bank loan yet. My interviews usually start 
off auspiciously, with the keeper of the privy 
purse smiling up at me and asking in his best 
deskside manner, “And what can we do for you, 
sir?” 

‘I'd like to negotiate a small loan for about 
two hundred,” I toss off disparagingly. 

I see,” he murmurs thoughtfully, beating a 
paradiddle on the top of his desk with his pencil 
‘Have you an account with us, Mi ” 

“Garner,” I answer. “Yes, | have an account, 
but there’s nothing in it. That’s why I want a 
loan 

“Mmm! Are you a property owner, M1 
Carter?’ 

“Pm afraid I'm not.” 

‘Mmm! Do you carry life insurance?” 

“Oh, yes. I have some veterans’ insurance and 
some group insurance with my firm.” Just saying 
it makes me feel like a solid citizen, and I offer 
him a tentative smile 

‘Mmm! Unfortunately neither of your policies 
are negotiable, are they?” 

“I don't know,” I murmur, feeling the first 
doubts chasing themselves up my backbone 

Well, they’re not, Mr. Carter 

He then favors me with a smile as oily as a 
grease-monkey’s grin. “I’m afraid you haven't 
enough collateral.” 

“Look, Mr. Frannif,” I say. (All small-loan 


managers have names like Frannif, Gelstead 
Fawfunk or Plimm.) “If I had two hundred dol- 
lars worth of negotiable assets, | wouldn't need 
to borrow it, would 1?” 

This piece of logic is always ignored by Fran 
nif or Plimm. He usually gives me the kind of 
superior smile generally offered by a physicist 
when his barber insists on discussing the atom 
followed by the inevitable, “Sorry, Mr. Carter 
I’m afraid I can’t help you.” 

My last unproductive efiort to coax a hundred 
dollar loan out of the small-loan wallah down at 
my bank got off to a propitious start. Of course 
I wasn’t crazy enough to ask Scrooge himself; ! 
wouldn't humiliate myself by letting him turn me 
down on the loan of a blotter. | chose atime 

I 


r 
be 


when he was away on his vacation (which 
lieve he spends as a summer-resert Peeping Tom) 
he young man taking his place filled out enough 
forms to get me a Russian visa, handed me 
enough homework for a PhD degree, and sent 
me out into the sunlight with a new warm feel 
ing toward banks and bankers. I even toyed with 
the egotisticai idea that I had somehow reached 
respectability 

For the next few days I fondled my loan ap 
plication. I had to stifle the urge to show it 
around as if it were a lifesaving certificate. Final 
ly I asked my wife to sign the forms 

“Whit is it?” she demanded in tones suggest 
ing I was probably indenturing the children into 
slavery 


1 explained, and after several attempts to ques 
tion me as to what had happened to my bank ac- 
count, she signed 

All that was needed now was a guarantor and 
I was home-free—-or so I thought. I approached 
a friend. He offered to lend me a hundred dollars 
himself. I turned him down, for I was not going 


to strike my colors with the bank’s unconditional 
surrender in sight. My continued on page 56 
















































The town’s 


eight clubs 


are clustered 


4 


forty-three hundred citizens have organized sixty- 


Rex 


Crescent-shaped 


in 





Folk-dance group swings into a reel 





aeneyn Nt bit enna 


“There is enough recrea- 


life,” the parish priest says bluntly. 


DEEP RIVER-ALMOS 


Bailey, an art-group member, paints at home. tion to destroy home 
streets are devised to slow traffic Stores 
one clearing; the four schools are scattered 


The Utopian town 

where our atomic scientists 
live and play 

has no crime, no slums, 

no unemployment 

and few mothers-in-law. 
But maybe you wouldn't 
like it after all. 


Here’s why 


BY PETER C. NEWMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAM TATA 


MACLEAN’S 


MAN’S ABILITY to split the atom has 
touched the lives of most Canadians only 
through impersonal newspaper headlines 
paradoxically promising a better life or 
total extinction. But to the residents of 
Deep River, Ontario — a puppy bush 
settlement perched on the lap of the free 
world’s most powerful nuclear research 
station the atomic miracle is the rou- 
tine reality which built their village, and 
made it one of Canada’s most remark- 
able communities. 

Born in the wartime rush to shelter the 
men who helped fashion history’s most 
awful weapon, Deep River is now a dor- 
mitory for the thousand scientists and 
technicians from the nearby Atomic Ener- 
gy of Canada Ltd. plant at Chalk River. 
Tucked into a clearing on the shore of the 
Ottawa River in isolated lumbering coun- 
try a hundred miles southeast of North 
Bay, the settlement looks like a metropoli- 
tan suburb. But it is a suburb without a 
city. Its sixteen miles of asphalt terminate 
abruptly at a barrier of virgin jack pine. 

Deep River is a Utopian attempt to 
create a happy environment where all is 
ordered for the best. There have been no 
major crimes in Deep River; it has no 
slums, no stoplights, no unemployment, 
no cemetery, no beer parlors, and few 
mothers-in-law 

But at least some Deep River residents 
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This is only one of three groups 


Altogether, the town’s recreation 


find its perfection tiresome There is 
something missing in our. cotton-ball 
world says Mrs. Winnifred Perryman 
wife of Chalk River's chief metallurgist 


You cant even go out and do good 
works The only man on relief at Deep 
River last winter was a local farmer who 


had broken both his arms.) 
One physicist recently vented his feel- 


INgS If 


poem published by the North 
Rentrew Times, the community pape! 


Although the town is trim and neat, 
With cozy houses on every street, 
[hough saying so is indiscreet, 


| hate it 


Such occasional signs of disillusion- 
ment are due in part to the company’s 
paternalistic regimentation. A three-bed 
room, ten-thousand-dollar house rents for 
only seventy-nine dollars a month, but 
incoming employees are forced to live in 
quarters assigned to them, where even 
walls are painted according to company 
edict ivory for bedrooms, white for 
kitchens and bathrooms, and so on 

Cast out of their habitual urban sur 
roundings into enforced isolation, and 
tinkering daily with the barely control- 
lable force of nuclear reaction, many 
Deep Riverites feel they are living in a 
perpetually besieged garrison. They coun- 
ter boredom and apprehension with a 
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that meet to study ballet Forest research scientist Dr. Colin Mawson combines business 


budget is over $100,000. with pleasure by experimenting with plants in his own garden 


T the perfect place to live 








































Suburban appearance deceptive: town ends in jack pine, not 
city street It's trim and neat wrote one man I hate it 
prodigious variety of leisure activities 
To fill the hours between supper and ' 
sleep. t S< tists have organized sixty if 
eight clubs and associations. whose mem | f | 
bers 1g other things, blow glass \ Hf 
chart med J 


ieval madrigals, and measure 
the crawl velocity of snails. At sundown 
as the villagers hurry to their relaxation 


the community assumes the atmosphere 





of a musical-comedy set, with groups of 
extras in bright tunics bouncing across 
the stage for the curtain-raising extrava 
trying to sip the nectar from all the 


flowers,” says Fred Glendenning, the 


ganza. “Some people here just go crazy 


local public-school principal 

“Of all the free world’s atomic plants 
I've visited, we have the most ideal set 
ting tor our village,” claims Dr. David 
Keys, the former McGill professor who 
set up Deep River in 1944, and now acts 
as scientific adviser to Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited’s (AECL) president 

Not everyone shares his enthusiasm 
“We try to do so much that we have lost 
the art of relaxing,” says Dr. Ara Moot 
adian, head of AECL’s engineering de 
velopment branch. “The children are 
growing up in an artificial atmosphere 
and it isn’t only the children.’ 

‘There is enough recreation to destroy 
home life.” bluntly declares Father J. R 
McElligott, the continued on page 64 
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What EVERYBODY 


In these days 

of swift scientific and social 
change adults 

as well as school children 
need to keep 

studying to keep up with the 
world. Here's 

some scientific advice for 


both groups 


By Janice Tyrwhitt 


ILLUSTRATED BY PETER WHALLEY 


Eve since the launching of Russia’s first satel- 
lite last October spectacularly demonstrated that 
the West was lagging in at least one branch of 
scientific research, the crisis in education has 
been front-page news. From now on it seems 
likely that our children, and everyone else in 
Canada, will be called on to do a good deal 
more hard thinking than we have had to do in 
the past 

The edu- 


cational pendulum is swinging away from pro- 


Eggheads are coming into fashion 


gressive methods toward stricter discipline and 
harder study. Since the Calgary Board of Edu- 
cation issued its “work or get out” ultimatum in 
October, 1954, other schools in the prairie prov- 
inces and in Ontario have followed suit. Prin- 
cipal V. I Belyea of Saltfleet District High 
School near Hamilton, for instance, recently in- 
itiated a “get tough” policy that threatens lazy 
students with expulsion and awards prizes to 
those who get top marks in each subject. Last 
April W. J. Dunlop, Ontario’s minister of educa- 
tion, announced, “We are going to improve our 
educational system until the last shreds of so- 
called progressive education are gone.” 

It is not only the younger generation that faces 
a crisis in education Intelligent adults, aware of 
the need to keep abreast of a world growing in 
scientific, political and economic complexity, are 
beginning to ask themselves: Can we learn to 
study? Can we train ourselves to concentrate, to 
remember important facts, to cut down the time 
we waste in daydreaming and undirected en- 
deavor? Can a man in his forties, finding as all 
of us do that we have to go on learning long after 
we leave school, pick up the studying habit he 
should have acquired in his teens? And can we 
help our children develop a disciplined way of 
thought they can rely on for the rest of their 
lives? 

While there’s no successful route that bypasses 
hard work, some ways of studying are more ef- 
fective than others. Learning is easier when we 
know enough about memory to take advantage 
of the way it works. Analyzing our own mental 
processes helps us answer questions like these 
Is it better to study at night or in the morning? 
How much time can we save by training our- 
selves to read more quickly? Has television 
changed study habits? Should parents help with 
homework? 


MACI 


should know 





about studying 


Though we can borrow shortcuts from psy- 
chologists, most educational authorities say the 
key to learning is the ability to study independ- 
ently. G R. Davy, associate professor of 
political economy at the University of Alberta, 
says, “The greatest deficiency in our freshmen is 
their inability to study. Their homework has 
been in the form of a few problems or a certain 
number of pages to read, and so when they don’t 
get specific assignments at university they're 
completely lost. Students who stop their formal 
education at the end of high school run into the 
same difficulties. Most employers prefer em 
ployees who don’t have to be prodded all the 
time.” 

Dr. Murray Ross, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, says: “We find that students 
can get into university by memorizing material 
without understanding it. When insight, a grasp 
of the relationships between ideas, is required 
of them, they’re sometimes helpless. They've 
been trained to do what some external authority 
suggests, but they’ve never learned self-discipline. 
Why do so many PhD students finish all the 
work for their degree except the thesis? Is it be- 
cause they've never learned to function inde- 
pendently? I’ve an impression that some of them 
are terrified when confronted with a project they 
have to do entirely on their own.” 

Some critics claim that “permissive” school 
systems have allowed our capacity for sustained 
mental effort to wither away like an unused 
muscle. Dr. Rudolf Flesch, who attacked current 
teaching methods in Why Johnny Can't Read, 
says, “U.S. elernentary and public high schools 
are by now so devoid of any serious learning 
that it’s no wonder that teen-agers arrive at 
college without any study habits whatever—and 
I understand that conditions in Canada are not 
too dissimilar.” 

What are the schools doing about study 
habits? While everyone thinks that children 
should be trained to organize their working 
methods, educationalists disagree on how they 
should be trained. In Ontario and the prairie 
provinces the guidance courses taught in second- 
ary schools include classes on how to study, and 
there is some evidence that they produce out- 
standing results. A recent experiraent by Mary 
L. Balanchuk of Fort William-Selkirk Collegi- 
ate and Vocational Institute tested the effective- 
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ness of study programs by comparing the ex- 


amination results of a class of grade-nine girls 
who had had no special study training with those 
of a similar class who were given an intensive 
study program for six weeks. Each girl in the 
latter group was asked to list her own study 
difficulties and to plan a timetable for the next 
month, checking off every day’s work and having 
it initialed by her parents for weekly inspection 
by the teacher. The experimental group also saw 
a series of film cartoons on study habits, fol- 
lowed by class discussions. The failure rate of 
the untrained group was more than four times 
higher than that of the experimental group 

Some authorities, on the other hand, feel that 
the way to study each subject is best explained 
by the teacher of that particular subject in the 
course of regular work. “This incidental type of 
teaching would seem to me to be perhaps more 
satisfactory than an additional course added to 
an ajready overcrowded curriculum,” says Dr. | 
W. Shaw, deputy minister and director of educa 
tion for Prince Edward Island 

D. A. Middlemiss, director of curriculum and 
research for New Brunswick, says. “The same 
methods of study cannot be applied to both 
mathematics and literature. Courses on how to 
study may not produce good study habits, just as 
a study of health may not produce good health 
habits.” 

iLike other educational issues, study problems 
cain’t be solved by the schools aloge. “An or- 
ganized school and a disorganized home cancel 
each other out,” says J. H. Stewart, head of the 
guidance department at Oakwood Collegiate In- 
stitute, Toronto. Since most studying 1s done at 
home, parents can help in several ways: 

1. Foundations for sound work habits should 
be laid early. “A child’s attitude to work begins 
in nursery school,” says Dr. Mary Northway ot 
the Institute of Child Study in Toronto. “When 
he’s three or four he should know that there 
are certain things, like getting dressed, that must 
be done in a businesslike way, jobs to be taken 
seriously though not solemnly.” The way your 
child learns to look at work may color his ap- 
proach to it all through life. Don’t bribe him 
or give him tasks so hard that he loses interest 
or can’t get them done. Children need help in 
organizing a work routine because the whole idea 
of time is hard for them. continued on page 52 
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Follow these ground 


Begin by checking your basic skills. To 
study efficiently you should be able to: 
write legibly; take concise, comprehen- 
sive notes; read quickly and thoroughly; 
do simple arithmetic in your head; listen 
and observe carefully and describe things 
accurately; know the common rules of 
spelling and’ grammar so well that you 
use them instinctively. 


ov 





= 


Next, spot your own special stumbling 
blocks. We all find that some things that 
seem easy for others are particularly 
hard for us. If you have difficulty with 
certain subjects, you can sometimes trace 
your resistance back to an early failure, 
or to weakness in one of the basic skills 
that the subject requires. Training your 
memory helps you to cope with the 
vocabulary and grammatical rules needed 
for rench and other languages, while 
mathematics and sciences call for the 


ability to solve problems by seeing the 


fe™ 
a 


relationships between things. 





If possible, have a special place to 
work, a room or at least a desk that auto 
matically suggests a working frame of 
mind. Some researchers claim that sub- 
dued noise such as traffic or music helps 
you to concentrate, but loud noise is 
harder to escape than almost any othe 
distraction. Students often complain that 
they can’t escape the sound of the TV 
set. If you can’t find quiet and privacy 
at home, use a library or school study 
room. Some surveys have shown that 
students who habitually study in_ the 
library get higher marks than those who 
work at home. 

Even more important than the place 
you study is the way you organize your 
tirne. Guidance counselors suggest rules 
like these 
1. Draw up an hour-by-hour chart for 
a typical week, filling in fixed activities 
and allotting tentative periods to the sub 
jects you have to study Be realistic; if 
you make your schedule too tough you'll 
get discouraged and drop it. 

2. Try your plan for a week-or two and 
revise it to allow more time for subjects 
that need most work. Keep it flexible so 
that sickness or unexpected engagements 
won't catch you off base 

3. Break up blocks of time into fifty- 
minute study periods alternating with 
brief rests. You get more done when you 
space out periods of intensive work with 
a coffee break or a short walk. 

4. Don't spend all evening on one sub- 
ject. Warm up with something straight- 
forward, then tackle your toughest sub- 


when you start to study 


ject, leaving the medium-hard things for 
the end of the evening. 

5. When you have to do several hours 
of work on the same subject, space them 
out over a few days. Eight separate peri 
ods cover more material and fix it better 
in your memory than a full day’s work 
6. Allot one study period in a subject 
as soon as possible after a class, confer 
ence or discussion on that subject. When 
your interest is still high you'll retain 
more of what you read 

7. Put your hardest assignments at the 
times you find you work best. Some 
people think most clearly in the morning 
while others can’t get up steam until late 
at night 

8. Make use of minutes. Odd quarter 
hours on a bus or in a restaurant can be 


f 


used for memorizing formulas or idioms 


if you carry notes in your pocket 


When you sit down at a desk. dig in 
right away. The longer you stall, the 
harder it is to start. Some people find 
they can shake off inertia and biot out 
distractions by spending the first few 
minutes running over previous work in 
the same subject 





By building up a picture of yourself 
as a good student who sets to work im 
mediately you can, according to psy 
chologists, prevent mental blocking. For 
the same reason, you should try to con 
vince yourself that the subject you're 
studying is worth the effort 

Begin a new assignment with a quick 
survey of the material you have to cover, 
spotting the important points and the best 
way to approach them. If you’re working 
with a book, start by reading the intro 
duction and the table of contents, then 
leaf through the chapters. Sometimes 
you ll find that you'll have to read slowly 
memorizing details and formulas; some 
times you should skim rapidly to get a 
general idea of trends. As you read, look 
for answers to specific questions and try 
to relate new information to things you 
already know, 





Always write a running outline of the 
material you're reading. Jotting down key 
points and technical terms fixes them in 
your raind and provides notes for review 

Stopping at intervals and mentally run 
ning cver the material you’ve just cov 
ered helps your ‘memory. When you 
finish reading a long prose section 
straight through, you probably won't re 
member more than half the key points 
because the forgetting process has been 
going on even while you read. Unless you 
reinforce your memory by reviewing, you 
retain only about one tenth of the ma- 
terial two weeks later. 
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Sweet & sour 


| was only kidding . . . but here’s why | don’t kid any more 


the time I clouted a fellow office five minutes earlier, the office dope 
worker on the back and said, “Well, you ster had told him to watch out for me 
slab-sided old hunk of deadwood, haven't that I was knifing him in the back and 
they got wise to you around here yet?” was after his job 

the time, in another office, when I 
kidded a salesman about coming in to 
work with a bruise on his cheek What 
happened, George? I chortled, looking 
round fé laughs Your wife throw what had really happened was his 
something at you wife had thrown something at him. 

the time a woman friend had been 





complaining about putting on weight, and 
I said, “Why don’t you just buy a sack 


she was wearing one 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


Greeting cards the world’s been waiting for sy parke cumMiNcs DESIGNED BY GEORGE FEYER 
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Remar eceveebert-heve aus 
rformances” 


/ on your table! — 





Canada Packers’ products make the meal! Succulent young chickens by Maple Leaf; hot rolls made with Domestic shortening, about to be spread with Margene margarine. 


YOU’RE QUITE RIGHT TO EXPECT A LOT of our “CP” pledge. It 
promises you finest quality—in products that we select, process and 
distribute as pure, fresh, tender and fine-flavoured as science can show us, 
By setting the highest standards we know how, we do our utmost to make 
good on that promise. So that more and more women will look for,and buy 
by, our “CP” mark. There’s something else that the mark “CP” promises. 
That’s development of new products. Like the succulent young chickens 
above. Extensive research in breeding and feeding results in plump, 
deep-fleshed and tender birds. So delicious...and inexpensive, too. 
What a welcome surprise when you uncover them at your table! 


DON’T YOU WISH SOMETIMES you could come upon some new idea 


to vary your menus? To help your wish come true, there are panels of 
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families, like yours, working along with our research people not only to 
develop new products, but to make fine foods more generally available. 
So, when you’re looking for new ideas to give zest to your family eating, 
to add glamour to a special occasion... look first to our “CP” mark, 
the cue to “command performances” on your table. 





CANADA % PACKERS 
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GILBEY’S 


 Mucoth Cnadian Wh 





Vlaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





FHE BADLANDERS: Icy Alan Ladd and glowering Ernest 


Borgnine are ex-convicts who team up to rob a gold mine 





| BE 


BET 


in this entertaining western. They have quite a bit of moral justification on 
their side, and a Mexican street carnival as an unexpected and amusing ally 


GATES OF PARIS: Implausible though its story sometimes becomes, this 
comedy-drama from France has much in it to enjoy. Pierre Brasseur is en 
dearing as a fat loafer who, because he urgently needs to be needed, hides a 


fugitive murde 


er from police. Director René Clair is one of Europe's best 


KATHY O°: Most Holywood yarns about brattish little screen stars are tire- 
some bores. This brisk comedy, warm but unsentimentalized, is a happy 
exception. Patty McCormack is the title-role juvenile 


ME LEFT-HANDED GUN: Paul Newman portrays the cow-country Rebel 
Without a Cause, Billy the Kid, in a western which is crammed with slam 


bang action. Its characters, however, remain shadowy to the end 


PE LIGHT IN THE FOREST: Slow-moving but pleasant is this Walt Disney 
production, based on the Conrad Richter novel about a white boy (James 


MacArthur) who is raised to manhood by Indians 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD: Another wall-to-wall travelogue in 
the mammoth Cinerama process. Hampered by the stupefying banalities of 
a typical Lowell Thomas “narration,” it has a few exciting moments but is 


less impressive than its predecessors. The hi-fi sound is ear-tingling 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS: A disgraced sea-captain (Rock Hudson) and 
a Honolulu “call girl” (Cyd Charisse) find their destinies enmeshed during a 


storm-tossed voyage. The result 


Ss a ponderous melodrama 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Bravados: Western. Good The Mark of the Hawk: Africa race-hate 
Vhe Bridge on the River Kwai: Action drama. Fair 
drama. Tops. The Matchmaker: Comedy Fair 
The Brothers Karamazov: Drama. Good Merry Andrew: Comedy. Good 
Camp on Blood Island: Drama. Fair No Time for Sergeants: Comedy. Fair 
Chase a Crooked Shadow: British Now That April's Here: All-Canadian 4 
suspense thriller. Good story “package Fair 
» *s Susnense ood P 
Cry Terror!: Suspense. Gooc Orders to Kill: Drama. Excellent 
Desire Under the Elms: Sexy farm melo- Pather Panchali: Domestic drama from 
drama. Good India. Excellent 
The Enemy Relow: War at sea. Good Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
From Hell to Texas: Western. Good Proud Rebel: Frontier drama. Good 
Gigi: Musical. Excellent Rooney: British comedy. Good 
The Goddess: Drama. Fair Run Silent, Run Deep: Submarine la 
God's Little Acre: Comedy-drama of Good 
Deep South. Good The Sheepman: Western comedy-drama 
Gunman’s Walk: Western. Good Good 
The Haunted Strangler: Horro: Fair The Silent Enemy: War drama. Good 
High Cost of Loving: Comedy. Good South Pacific: Musical. Good 
Hot Spell: Domestic drama. Good Stage Struck: Drama. Fair 
I Married a Woman: Comedy. Poor Teacher's Pet: Comedy. Good 
Imitation General: Comedy. Fair 10 North Frederick: Drama. Good 
Indiscreet: Comedy Excellent This Angry Age: Drama. Fair 
Intent to Kill: Suspense. Good A Time to Love: War drama. Fait 
Sut Re Wath: Come “a Vertigo: Mystery and suspense. Good 
The Vikings: Historical adventure drama 
The Key: War-and-love drama. Gooc Good 
he Law and Jake Wade: estern f iole ayground: Drama 
The I d Jake Wad WwW Fair. Violent Player d: D i 
The Long, Hot Summer: Deep South Witness for the Prosecution: Courtroom 
comedy-drama Good comedy-drama. Good 
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® In wise menu-making, baker’s 





bread now plays a bigger part than 
ever! Baked with enriched flour, 

it adds a substantial supplement of 
*The Big 3” protective B vitamins 
—plus iron! And see what a 
colorful platter you can make with 
your baker’s breads in variety: 
white, raisin, rye, French-style, 


whole wheat or cracked wheat. 


@ Just as accessories can “‘make”’ a costume, a 
delicious assortment of baker’s rolls can “make” 
your dinner menu. Even an ordinary meal has 
that “‘eating out’”’ suggestion with a variety of 
crusty hard rolls. Or serve a basket of soft rolls 
piping hot: plain round, clover leafs, or Parker } 


House. Fresh out of your baker’s oven today! 


® When Junior hollers: “Hey, what’s for dessert, 
Mom? ... whee-e-e!””—it means he’s just glimpsed 
that gorgeous dish of baker’s goodies on the 
sideboard. Once more the baker is your menu maker! 
Daily he bakes dozens of fancy things to flatter every 
taste. Take your pick of yummy pecans, butterflies, 


filled rings, turnovers .. . cakes and cookies in variety! 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a contribution to national welfare 


through increased consumption of Canadian wheat products 
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Klondike! 
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what | was seeking. It is possibl 1- 
deed that had he found cach ol 
twent Ollar gold f Oo mountain 
| oO gok ne ould h i 
for with Henderson it was the 
irch itself that counted 





Ill fortune and misadventure served 
only to stiffen his resolve. He suffered 
the agonies of leg cramps from constant 


immersion in the chilling streams, and of 
now-blindness from the ceaseless glare 


on the white slopes. On Australia Creek 








You can wear a Deacon ‘Viyella’ for years and years 


P.S. Buy her one, or she will wear yours. 


‘Viyella’ is always up to par ‘ 
being soft and comfortable .a 
mixture of lamb’s woo! and long 
it will keep its 
clear colours and washability 
‘Vivella’ 
is easy to launder, just “wash as 
wool, if it shrinks, we replace.” 
(“lavez-le comme de la laine — 


staple cotton 


through years of wear 


s'il rétrécit nous le remplagons’’.) 


‘Viyella’ is spun, woven and fin- 
ished in Great Britain by William 
Hollins & Company Ltd. who 
were established in 1784, 


A Deacon ‘Viyella’ assures both 
men and women a shirt of quality, 
comfort and casual good looks. 


You can buy Deacon ‘Viyella’ 


shirts in authentic tartans—colour- 


ful checks—stripes and plain 
shades, from $10.95 to $13.95 for 


men...$8.95 to $10.95 for women. 


Inquire at your favourite dealer. 


Txaam 


Belleville LIMITED Ontario 





Henderson was suspended over the rushing torrent like a slab of beef on a butcher’s hook 


he endured a harrowing experience when 
falling across the broken branch of a 
tree, he was impaled through the calf 


an 
like a slab of beef on a butcher's hook 


suspended over the rushing torrent 


IS 
bivouac; then he was away again, living 


For fourteen days he lay crippled in | 


off the land, eating caribou or ptarmigan, 
limping through the forests or traveling 
the shallow streams in a crude boat made 
from the skins of animals 

Occasionally he would raise his eyes 
northward to examine a curious rounded 
mountain whose summit rose above th 
other hills. The creeks of Indian River 
flowed down the flanks of this dome, and 
Henderson guessed that on the other side 
more nameless creeks flowed into an 
probably the Thron-diuck 
or “Klond:ke” as the miners mispro 
nounced it. At last his prospector’s curi 
osity got the better of him. He climbed 


the dome to see what was on the other 


other river 


side 

When he reached the summit a breath 
taking sight met his gaze. To the north 
a long line of glistening snow - capped 
peaks marched off like soldiers to vanish 
beyond the lip of the horizon. In every 
other direction the violet hills rolled on 
as far as the eye could see, hill upon hill 
valley upon valley, gulch upon gulch 
each hill of almost identical height with 
its neighbor, so that the whole effect 
through half-closed eyes was of a great 
plateau creased and gouged by centuries 
of running gvater. 


Eight cents to the pan! 


From the summit on which Henderson 
was standing, the creeks radiated ou 
like the spokes of a wheel, with himself 
at the hub, three falling off toward the 
Indian River and three more, on the fat 
side, running to some unknown stream 
He could not Know it, but these were six 
of the richest gold-bearing creeks in th 
world. They wound through beds of blac} 
muck and thick moss, bordered by rank 
grasses from which the occasional moos 
lifted its dripping snout; they twisted 1 
sinuous curves across flat valley floors 


whose flanks, notched by steep gulches 


rose in tiers marking the concourse o 
once mighty tributaries 

Almost at Henderson’s feet a deep 
gorge dropped off. He walked down a 
littke way and dipped his pan into a small 
creek. When the gravel and sand washed 
away there was about eight cents’ worth 
of gold left behind. Eight cents to the 
pan! This was a good prospect; he felt 
that he had found what he was looking 
for. Back he went over the divide to the 
Indian River where about twenty men, 
lured by Ladue’s tales, were toiling away 
on the sand bars. He persuaded three to 
return with him to the creek which he 
named “Gold Bottom” because, as he 
said wistfully, “I had a daydream that 
when I got my shaft down to bedrock 
it might be like the streets of the New 
Jerusalem.” 

By midsummer of 1896 the four men 
had taken out seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, and it was time for Henderson 
to head back to Ladue’s post for more 
supplies. To each man he met, he told 
the story of a V-shaped valley back in 
the hills; for this free interchange of 
information was part of the prospector’s 
code to which Henderson fiercely sub 
scribed. He not only told strangers of the 
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gold, but he also urged them to turn back 
in their tracks and stake claims. In this 
way, he emptied the settlement at the 
mouth of the Sixtymile. 

His order filled, Henderson drifted 
back the way he had come, in his skin 
boat. It was late summer and the water 


was low. The Indian River was so shal- 


ow that Henderson, fearing he might 
tear his craft to shreds trving to navigate 
it, determined to continue on down the 
Yukon toward the Thron-diuck, guessing 
correctly that Gold Bottom creek must 
flow into it. Thus, on a fateful summer's 
day. he approached his historic meeting 
with a man named George Washington 
Carmack. The memory of that moment 
r as gall, was to haunt Henderson 
the days of his life 

As he brought his boat around a broad 
curve in the river and past a rocky bluff 
he could hear to his right the roar of the 
Thron-diuck, or Klondike, as it poured 
out from between the flat-topped hills to 
join the Yukon. Directly before him 
now, just beyond the Klondike’s mouth, 
rose a tapering mountain, its pointed 
peak naked of timber. Slashed across its 
flank was an immense and evil scar, in 
the shape of a stretched moose-hide. At 
its base a wedge of flat swampland cov 
ered with scrub timber stretched along 
the riverbank for a mile and a half 
unprepossessing fetid and mosquito-in 
fested. An almost impossible place for 
settlement, yet this was to be the site 
of the gaudiest city in the north 

The Thron-diuck was known as the 
finest salmon stream in the Yukon 
hence its name: an Indian word meaning 
‘Hammer-Water” which, pronounced in 
the native fashion, sounded like a man 
in the throes of strangulation. It was so 
called because the Indians had hammered 
Stakes across the shallow mouth in order 
to spread their nets. Henderson could 
smell the stench of the fish drying in the 
sun, and on the bank just below the 
rivers mouth he could see a white man 
moving about 

The idea of anyone fishing for a living 
when there was gold to be had appalled 
him. He later recalled his first thought 
There's a poor devil whe hasn't struck 
it 

As was his habit, he determined to 
share his good fortune with the fisherman 
and a moment later he was up on the 
bank talking to George Washington 
Carmack, or “McCormick,” as the men 
at Fortymile called him 

The two who now faced each other, 
who would later be dubbed “co-discoy 
erers of the Klondike,” and around 
whom so much controversy was to swirl, 
were opposites in almost every way 
Henderson, lean and spare, with his keen 
chiseled features, serious and intense 
bore little resemblance to the easygoing, 
ever-optimistic Carmack with his heavy 
jowls, his sleepy eyes and his rather 
plump features. But they had one trait 
nm common: ar incurable restlessness had 
dominated their lives 

Carmack wes the child of an earliet 
gold rush. His father had crossed the 
western plains in a covered wagon in “49 
heading for California, and Carmack had 


been born at Port Costa, across the bay 


from San Francisco. He had gone to 
work at sixteen aboard the ferry boats 
hipped to laska as a dishwasher on a 
man-of-war, jumped ship at Juneau and 
pushed steadily north 

Within a few years Carmack could 
peak both the ¢ hilkoot and the Tagish 
dialects, and was exerting considerable 
influence over the Stick Indians from the 
interior of Stick” country At a time 
and place when every man was a pros 
pector, Carmack appeared to be a misfit 
He | 


alone of all men did not want gold 
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was the daughter of 
Carmack’s ambition 





to be an Indian in a and when anybody said to him, “George, sergeant at Fortymile 
natives were generally youre getting more like a Siwash every who would never allow 
the white man and the word day,” he took it as a compliment beaten and always tried 
Siwash was a term of opprobrium. His While other men scrabbled and mucked fortunes in the best possible light.’ 
wife, Kate, a member of the Tagish tribe in the smoky shafts of Fortymile 2nd men at Fortymile summed him up more 
a chief, and it was Birch Creek, Siwash George was slipping tersely with a new nickname 
to be chief himself up and down the river with his Indian him “Lying George.” 
the other Indians, as a comrades. When it suited Carmack, he Yet he was no wastrel. 
packer on the Chilkoot Pass, and by the bragged of gold discoveries he had made organ, of all things, in 
moved into the interior with his It was certainly true that he had dis Five Finger Rapids on the Yukon, at 
two brothers he had three covered a seam of coal on the Yukon library which included such 
children. He _ had River, but nobody took him seriously as Scientific American and 


Indian-type mustache _ that a prospector, including Carmack him views. He liked to discourse on 
his lips in Oriental style self. In the words of a Mounted Police topics and occasionally, as on Christmas 














A native design painted by Arthur Price for the pulp and paper industry. Eskimo carvings 
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bone and soapstone area Canadian heritage and a native asset of great aesthetic value. 


Jative Asset 


The forests are Canada’s leading national asset. They create more 
wealth than any other resource. Directly and indirectly, they 
generate a quarter of the income of all Canadians. Through forest 
management, pulp and paper people increase the productivity of the 
woodlands. Mature trees are harvested tor use thus making way for 
new growth. Seedlings are nurtured. Young trees are protected. 
Through these and other forestry practices, pulp and paper companies 
manage their woodlands on a perpetual yield basis. So, the nation 


benefits from the use and conservation of a national resource. 


. 
JULP & PER Lxpustry of CANADA 


TH ENTERPRISE OF MOST VALUE TO CANADIANS 
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| LOVE 
AUTUMN! 


| love the bracing freshness of the 


breeze .. . the splash of gold and russet in 


the trees . the cry of birds flying south! 
Autumn is an excifing time of change. It 
always has been for me/ It was autumn 
when I made a most significant change 


the change to Tampax! 


That was a happy change for me! 
For, in Tampax internal sanitary protec 


: ve he P f ' " 
tion, I discovered the secret of those smart 


young women | always admired—womer! 
who never scemed to have “problem 
aa That secret lie he ver } 

of Tampax—to help ) I et about 
differences i days of the month! 


I'm so glad I changed to Tampax! Glad 
l said good bye” to chal v pads and 
twisting belts. To telltale lines and em- 
barrassing odor To disposal problems. 
To carrying problems. Now, when “those 
days” come around, I can always feel free 
and fresh—-fresh as all outdoor fresh as 
autumn, itself! 

Tampax is available wherever drug prod- 
ucts are sold, in three absorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior, Canadian Tampax 
Corporation Limited, Brampton, Ontario. 
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barrel, powerfully built and known as 
the best hunter and trapper on the river 
fagish Charley, lean and lithe as a pan- 
ther and, in Carmack’s phrase, “alert as 
weasel”; the silent, plump Kate with 
her straight black hair, and Carmack’s 
laughter known as Graphie Gracey be 
cause no white man could pronounce her 
name. It was this group that Hen 
erson approached with news of the 
strike at Gold Bottom. Carmack later set 
flown his version of the conversation 
which does not differ substantially from 
Henderson's briefer account 

Hello, Bob! Where in the world did 
you drop from and where do you think 
youre going? 

“Just came down from Ogilvie; I'm 
going up the Klondike 

Got any kind of a prospect? 

We don’t know yet. We can get a 
prospect on the surface. When I left. the 
boys were running up an open cut to 
get to bedrock 
‘What are the chances to locate up 
there? 

Henderson glanced over at the two 
Indians who were standing nearby. Then 
he uttered the phrase that probably cost 
him a fortune 

“There's a chance for you, George, but 
I don’t want any damn Siwashes staking 
on that creek.” 

He pushed his boat into the water and 
headed up the Klondike. But his final re 
mark rankled 

What's matter dat white man?” Skoo 
kum Jim asked, speaking in C!iinook, the 
pidgin tongue of the traders that prevail 
on the rivet ‘Him killet Inchen 
moose, Inchen caribou, kKetchet gold In 
chen country, no liket Inchen_ staket 
claim. wha for. no good.’ 


Never mind, Jim.” said Carmack 


lightly This is a big country. We'll go 


ind find a creek of our own 

And, as it turned out, it was to be 
imple as that 

Carmack did not immediately follow 


Henderson’s suggestion to go upriver 
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( Advertisement ) 





CANADA is the world’s chief source of nickel, 


the platinum metals, and asbestos. Canada 
ranks second in the production of gold, 
zinc and cadmium: third in silver and 
molybdenum and fourth in copper and lead. 


Seagram 
tells the World 
about Canada 


Over THE YEARS, through its 
advertising abroad, The House of 
Seagram hes continually told the people 
of other lands about our country and 
her many distinctively Canadian cus- 
toms, achievements and products. 


The advertisement on the facing 
page is one of a series now being 
published by The House of Seagram in 
magazines circulating throughout the 
world. From these Seagram advertise- 
ments the people of many lands in 
Latin America, Asia, Europe and 
Africa come to know Canada 
better... from her wealth of resources, 
such as the Elliot Lake uranium area, 
to her renowned cultural achievements 
and her great traditions. 


The House of Seagram has always 
believed that, in addition to promoting 
its own products in foreign markets, 
promoting the reputation abroad of 
all Canadian products and accomplish- 
ments is in the best interests of every 
Canadian. 


‘Through these full-colour world- 
wide advertising campaigns, Seagram 
helps unfold the story of the Canadian 
people and their use of the rich and 
varied natural resources of this fa- 
voured land . . . an inspiring narrative 
of our great and growing nation. 


ALAN C. COLLIER, A.R.C.A., 0.S.A, 
Born in Toronto. 1911, 
studied at the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art and at the New 
York Art Students’ League, : 
Has recently been doing a a 
series of paintings in gold \ - 
mines where he once worked, Be a at 
and frequently sketches around Lake Superior, 
the Laurentians and Nova Scotia. 








For reprints of this painting, suitable for 
framing, write: The House of Seagram, 1430 
Peel St., Montreal, P.Q. 
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THE ELLIOT LAKE AREA in Northern 


Canada is Famous for its Mineral Resources _ Piiio.sit 
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Painted for the Seagram Collection by Alan C. Collier, A.R.C.A., O.S.A¥ 


Canada is Famous for Seagram's V.O. 


| \ | > 4 % 
Honoured the world over for its smoothness | eagrams 














light-body and delicate bouquet. Seagram’s V.QO. 





is the lightest, cleanest-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. Wl CANADIAN WHISKY 


: . A RARE OLD OPLICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
: if . . ’ ’ “ ‘ if ' SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 
That’s why: More people throughout the world buy Seagram’s V.O, 


DISTILLED, AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPEFRVIS;ON OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 





than any other u hish Y exported Jrom any country. JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS,LIMITED 
; z WATERLOO - ONTARIO CANADA 
DISTILLERS SINCE (657 
PRODUCE OF CANADA 
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BETTER LIVING BEGINS WITH BETTER HEATING... 


... enjoy all the benefits of 


clean, dependable GAS heating with an automatic 


BASMOR 26 


GAS-FIRED BOILER 


The wide capacity range of the Basmor 26 Series enables 
your plumbing and heating contractor to select the proper 
boiler for your home. This compact boiler is scientifically 
designed for “‘staggered heat travel’ to get the most 


out of every bit of gas you pay for. 


lt can be supplied with a built-in tankless heater, 
providing you with a continuous supply of hot water 


for ail household needs, without the use of a storage tank. 


To COMPLETE THE SyYSTEM— Viking Cast Iron Radiant 
Baseboard provides healthful, draftless warmth .. . with- 


out any obstruction of floor or wall space. 


Ask your plumbing and heating contractor. 


= RANE 
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BRANCHES IN CANADA 
ASSOCIATED FACTORY: WARDEN KING LIMITED 





THE GRAND OLD NAME IN HEATING” 
With Basmor ~- the whole basement is yours for work or play 
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and stake at Gold Bottom. He was less 
interested in gold than he was in logs, 
which he hoped to chop on Rabbit Creek, 
i tributary of the Klondike, and float 
down to the mill at Fortymile for twenty 
ive dollars a thousand feet. Skookum 
Jim had already reconnoitred the creek 
and mn passing had panned out some 
colors, for just as Carmack wished to be 
an Indian, Jim longed to be a white man 

in other words, a prospector. He differ 
ed from the others in his tribe in that he 
lisplayed the white man’s kind of am 
bition. He had, in fact, earned his nick- 
name of Skookum (meaning husky) by 
his feat of packing the record load of 
156 pounds of bacon across the Chilkoot 
Pass. In vain he tried to interest Carmack 
in the prospects along Rabbit Creek; the 
quaw man was not intrigued 

It was as much Carmack’s restless 
nature as his desire for fortune that took 
him and the Indians to the site of Hen 
derson’s strike some days after the meet 
ing at the Klondike’s mouth. They did 
not follow the river, but decided to strike 
up the valley of Rabbit Creek, which led 
to the high ridge separating the Klondike 
and Indian watersheds. The ridge led to 
the head of Gold Bottom 


“I no see um gold” 


They poled up the Klondike for two 
miles, left their boat in a _ backwater, 
shouldered their packs and began to 
trudge through the wet mosses and black 
muck and the great clumps of grass 
“niggerheads” that marked the mouth of 
Rabbit. As they went they prospected, 
dipping their pans into the clear water 
which rippled in the sunlight over sands 
white with quartz. As Carmack sat on 
his haunches, twirling the gold pan, he 
began to recite Hamlet's soliloquy, “To 
be or not to be,” for he felt that all pros 
pecting was a gamble. 

“Wa for you talket dat cultus wa wa?” 
Tagish Charley asked him. “I no see um 
gold.” 

That's all right, Charley,” Carmack 
told him. “Il makum Boston man’s medi- 
cine.” 

He raised the pan with its residue of 
black sand 

“Spit in it, boys, for good luck.” 

They spat, and then Carmack panned 
out the sand and raised the pan to show 
a tiny streak of color. 

On they trudged, stopping occasional- 
ly to pan again, finding minute pieces 
of gold, wondering whether or not to 
stake. They came to a fork in the froth- 
ing creek where another branch bubbled 
in from the south and here they paused 
momentarily. At that instant they were 
standing, all unknowing, on tlie richest 
ground in the world. There was gold all 
ibout them, not only beneath their feet 
but in the very hills and benches that 
rose on every side. In the spuce of a 
few hundred feet there was hidden gold 
worth several millions of dollars. The 
south fork of the creek was at yet un 
named but there could be only one name 
for it: Eldorado 

But they did not linger here. Instead 
they hiked on up the narrowing valley 
flushing a brown bear from the blueberry 
bushes, panning periodically and finding 
a few colors in every pan, until they 
reached the Dome that looked down over 
the land of the Klondike. Below, in the 
narrow gorge of Gold Bottom Creek, a 
pale pillar of smoke marked Henderson’s 
camp 

“Well, boys.” said Carmack, “we've 
got this far; let’s go down and see what 
they ve got 7 

Exactly what happened between Car- 
mack and Henderson has long been in 
dispute. Carmack later insisted that he 


urged Henderson to come over to Rab- 
bit Creek and stake a claim. Henderson 
always swore that it was he who urged 
Carmack to prospect Rabbit—and if he 
found anything to let Henderson know 

Iwo facts are fairly clear. First, Car 
mack did promise Henderson that if he 
found anything worthwhile on Rabbit he 
would send word back; Henderson of 
fered to compensate, him for his trouble 
if the occasion arose: Second, the Indians 
tried to purchase some tobacco from 
Henderson and Henderson refused, pos 
sibly because he was short of supplies 
but more likely because of his attitude 
toward Indians, since it was against hi 
code to refuse a fellow prospector any- 
thing 

Carmack tried the prospects at Gold 
Bottom but did not stake, and the trio 
headed back over the mountain almost 
immediately. On the far side of the 
mountain they floundered into a nigger 
head swamp that marked the headwaters 
of Rabbit Creek, and here they had to 
hop from clump to clump on their slip 
pery moccasins or sink to their thighs in 
the glacial ooze. Hordes of gnats and 
mosquitoes rose about them 

Thus they came wearily to the forks 
of Rabbit Creek once more, and pressed 
on for about half a mile before making 
camp for the night. It was August 16, 
the eve of a memorable day that is still 
celebrated as a festive holiday in the 
Yukon Territory 

Who found the nugget that started it 
all? Again, the record is blurred. Years 
afterward, Carmack insisted it was he 
who happened upon the protruding rim 
of bedrock from which he pulled a 
thumb-sized chunk of gold. But Skookum 
Jim and Tagish Charley always claimed 
that Carmack was stretched out asleep 
under a birch tree when Jim, having shot 
a moose, was cleaning a dish-pan in the 
creek and made the find. 

At any rate the gold was there, lying 
thick between the flaky slabs of rock like 
cheese in a sandwich. A single panful 
yielded a quarter of an ounce or about 
four dollars’ worth. In a country where 
a ten-cent pan had always meant good 
prospects, this was an incredible find. 

The three men began to perform a wild 
dance—a sort of combination Scottish 
hornpipe, Indian fox-trot, syncopated 
Irish jig and Siwash hula, as Carmack 
later described it. They collapsed pant- 
ing, smoked a cigarette apiece, and pan- 
ned out some more gravel until Carmack 
had gathered enough coarse gold to fill 
an empty Winchester shotgun shell. Then 
they settled down for the night, the In 
dians chanting a weird song of praise into 
the embers of the fire while Carmack, 
staring at the dying flames, conjured up 
visions of wealth. In that instant of dis- 
covery something fundamental had hap 
pened to Siwash George; suddenly he 
had ceased to be an Indian. And he never 
thought of himself as an Indian again. 

The following morning the trio staked 
claims on Rabbit Creek. Under Cana 
dian mining law no more than one claim 
may be staked in any mining district by 
any man except the discoverer, who 1s 
aliowed a double claim. Carmack blazed 
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i small spruce tree with his hand axe, and right of discovery, One Above discovery towing a loaded boat behind them. These “I left there three days ago,” Carmack 


on the upstream side wrote with a pencil for Jim and another below for Charley were Nova Scotians who had come to the said, holding his boat steady with a pike 
which, under the claim-numbering sys Yukon valley by way of California and pole. 
lO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN tem, became Two Below had since tramped all over the territory “What do you think of it?” 
I do, this day, locate and claim, | rhis done, and with no further thought without success. They were starving when Carmack gave a slow, sly grin. “I 
right of discovery, five hundred feet to Robert Henderson waiting for news they reached the Klondike looking for don’t like to be a knocker but I don't 
running upstream from this notice on the far side of the hills, the three set salmon, but here they had heard of Hen- think much of it.” 
Located this 17th day of August, 1896 off through the swamps to emerge five derson’s strike and now, in the intense The faces of the four men fell: all 
G. W. Carmack hours later on the Kiondike again, thei August heat, their hunger forgotten, they were now at the end of their tether 
bodies prickling with thorns were dragging their outfit upstream, “You wouldn't advise us to go up 
The claim, also by law, straddled the They had moved only a short distance searching once again for gold there?” Dan McGillivery, one of the 
ek from rim-rock to rim-rock. Car downriver when they came upon four The leader, Dave McKay, asked Car partners, asked. 
mack then measured off three mor beaten and discouraged men wading knee mack if he had heard of Henderson's “No,” said Carmack, still grinning 
laims — o1 idditional for himself, by deep in the mud along the shore line and strike “because I've got something better for 


you.” With that, he pulled out his nugget 
filled cartridge case, like a conjure 
plucking a rabbit from a hat 
As the Nova Scotians’ eyes goggled, 
a / : Carmack gave them directions to his 
. . : claim. Without further ado, the four men 
scrambled upriver, the towline on their 





Ae 
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boat as taut as a violin string. This 
chance meeting with Carmack made for 
tunes for all of them 

“I felt as if I had just dealt myself a 
royal flush in the game of life, and the 
whole world was a jack pot,’ Carmack 
later remarked, when recalling the inci- 
dent 


SS A 


He reached the salmon camp at the 
Klondike’s mouth and here he hailed two 
more discouraged men Alphonse La- 
pierre, of Quebec, and his partner, an 
other French Canadian. These two had 
been eleven years in the north and now, 
en route downriver to Fortymile, almost 
starving, out of flour and bacon, their 
faces blistering in the sun, they had 
reached the nadir of their careers 





“If I were you boys I wouldn't go 
any farther,” Carmack told them as they 
beached their boat. “Haven't you heard 
of the new strike?” 

“Oh yes, we know all about heem. I 
tink hees wan beeg bluff.” 

“How’s this for bluff?” Carmack shout- 
ed, producing the gold. Again the effect 
was electric. The two men unloaded their 
boat, filled their packs and fairly ran 
across the flat, gesticulating with both 
hands and chattering in a mixture of 
French and English. The abandoned boat 
would have floated off with the current 
if Carmack had not secured it. 

As Carmack made preparations to set 
off for the old mining camp of Fortymile 
to record his claim, he continued to tell 
anyone he encountered about the gold 
on Rabbit Creek. He made a special trip 
across the river to tell an old friend, then 
¥ sent Jim back to guard the claims and 
} a drifted off with Tagish Charley down the 
66 és - . ! NS ”? Yukon, still spreading the news. He told 

Save now for two weeks with play in 59! The BNS can help you. everybody, including a man who on hear: 

aes ing the tale called him the biggest liar 
this side of hell 











rOU’LL PLAY best on your vacation when you’re Only one man Carmack did not tell 
free of money worries. That’s why Jack Harmer He sent not a whisper back to Robert 
. : Js SAMPLE VACATION SAVINGS Henderson 
opened his special vacation savings account at the Late in the afternoon he landed at the 
BNS about a year ago. It took just a small deposit Reguter | Fetus oer | vetet amer mining camp and went straight to Bill 
“ : : ‘ ¢ Deposit 40 weeks 52 weeks : 
| each payday to give Jack, Helen, Jeannie and 7a ea McPhee’s saloon. It was crowded with 
Barbara the time of their lives this year. men for autumn was approaching and 
When you go on your vacation next year, leave $ 3a week $120 $156 many had come in from their claims to 
: : QV. : | secure their winter outfits before snow 
money worries at home. Open your BNS Vacation $ 50 week | $200 $260 fall—a ragged, tattered group living al- 
Account now! $20 every other most from day to day in a settlement 
Some other ways the BNS can help you week $200 $260 that had become a poor man’s camp 
enjoy your vacation Carmack was no drinking man, but on 
. ~ ; ¥ $15 every other this occasion he felt the need for two 
Travellers Cheques... the safe way to carry funds week $300 $390 whiskies and it was not until he had 
the BNS will replace lost cheques | swallowed these that he was ready to 
Safety Deposit Box... to protect your valuables for as *Plus interest, of course : break the news. After more than a dec 
little as 1!4¢ a day. ade, his moment had come and he savor 











ed it. He turned his back to the bar and 
raised his hand 

“Boys, I've got some good news to 

The BANK of NOVA SC OTEAB | cisco tice te stine'ty ue river” 

“Strike, hell!” somebody shouted 

‘That ain't no news. That's just a scheme 


of Ladue and Harper to start a stampede 
Trinidad-—more than 500 branches across Canada and abroad up the river.” 
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“That’s where you're off, you big 
rabbit-eating malemute!” Carmack cried. 
“Neither Ladue nor Harper knows any- 
thing about this.” He pulled out his 
cartridge full of gold and poured it on 
the blower by the gold scales on the 
bar. “How does that look to you, eh?” 

“Is that some Miller Creek gold that 
Ladue you?” 


gave asked 


donically 


someone Sar- 


4 wave of suspicion swept the room. 


Nobody believed that Lying George, 
the squaw man, had made a strike. Nev- 
ertheless they crowded to the bar and 


A seasoned 
prospector could tell from which creek a 
given amount of gold came simply b: 
looking at it, and this gold was undenia- 
bly foreign 


examined the gold curiously 


It did not come from Miller 
Creek, nor from Davis, nor from Glacier; 
it did not come the bars of the 
Stewart or the Indian. In texture. shape 
and color it was different from any gold 
that had before in the Yukon 
valley 


from 


been seen 


The men in Bill McPhee’s saloon look- 
ed uneasily about them. All of them had 
been on stampedes before and almost all 
of those stampedes had led them up false 
trails. And yet 

One by one, on one excuse or another, 
they started to slip away. Some went to 
see William Ogilvie, the Canadian gov 
ernment surveyor, to ask his opinion, and 
Ogilvie pointed out that Carmack must 
found the gold That 
was enough. Silently, in the twilight hours 
of the August night, one after another, 
the boats slid off. By morning Fortymile 
was a dead mining camp, empty of boats 
and empty of men. Even the drunks had 
been dragged from the saloons by their 
friends and tied down protesting in the 
boats that were heading for the Klondike. 


have somewhere 


The lure of the salmon stream 


the 
into 


Carmack and Charley crossed 
mouth of the Fortymile and went 
the police post to record their claims 
The took look at Lying 
George and laughed at him. Once again, 
Carmack produced his shell full of gold 
dust. The stopped laughing 
From that moment on, few men laughed 
or called him Lying George again 

Up and down the Yukon valley the 
news spread like a great stage whisper 
as the breeze in the 
and mysteriously. Men 
squatting by nameless creeks heard the 
tale, dropped their pans and headed for 
the Klondike. Men seated by dying camp 
heard it and started up in the 
night, shrugging off sleep to make tracks 
for the strike. Men poling up the 
Yukon toward the mountains or drifting 
the Yukon toward the wilderness 
heard it, and did an abrupt about-face 
in the the 


one 


recorder one 


recorder 


It moved as swiftly 


birches, more 


fires 


new 


down 


stream 


direction of salmon 


name no 
Some 


whose could 
properly did not hear 
at all but, drifting past the 
mouth, saw the boats and the 
the gesticulating figures, felt 
rise on their napes, and then, 
comprehending, still unbelieving, 
the clamoring throng pushing up through 
the weeds and muck of Rabbit Creek 

Ladue the 
His quick merchant's mind had swiftly 
the the situation 
Others were scrambling to stake claims, 
but Ladue Stak 
ing out a townsite on the swamp below 
the tapering mountain at the Klondike’s 
mouth. It was worth all the 
Bonanza; within two lots sold for 


pronounce 
the news 
Klondike’s 
tents and 
the hair 
still un 
joined 


Joe already was on scene 


grasped essence of 


was more interested in 


gold of 
years 
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as much as five thousand dollars a front 
foot on the main street. Ladue named it 
Dawson City, after George M. Dawson, 
a government geologist. 

By this time Rabbit Creek had a new 
name. A miners’ meeting hastily con- 
vened on a hillside had given it the more 
romantic title of “Bonanza.” Carmack’s 
strike scarcely five old but 
already the valley was a scene of fren- 


was days 


had made 


zied confusion. Men were ramming their 
stakes in anywhere, jumping their neigh- 
bors’ claims, arguing and scrambling for 
ground and convening mass meetings 
which, in spite of their grass-roots de 
mocracy, served only to produce more 
anarchy. It took six months to straighten 
out the tangle. 

At the Klondike’s mouth the 
piled up on the beach, day and 


boats 


night, 


t his gold was new gold 


arriving as if by magic from the silent 
forests of the Upper Yukon valley. Many 
who tumbled from them and floundered 
up the river acted like madmen in theii 
desire to stake and this was strange for 
there were few who really believed that 
any gold lay in the region of the Klon- 
dike. They staked from force of habit, as 
they had staked so often before, and once 
this ritual was completed, often enough 
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they forgot about it, or failed to record 
their ground, or sold it for a trifle. A 
Klondike claim was considered virtually 


man had enough food he 


returned hungrily 
had 


worthless. If 


Stayed on 


out nany 


to Fortymile thinking they found 


nothing 


j 


And some did not bother to stake at 


ill Two men arrived at the mouth of 
the Klondike from the Indian River 
country and debated about going up. “I 
wouldn't go across the river on that old 


Siwash’s word said one, recalling Car 
went to 


further 


reputation, and on they 


Fortymile and oblivion without 
Tacoma 
passed by the Klondike, still sick at heart 


aisford, a barber from 


wife, which 


Alaska, and 


over the infidelities of his 


had driven him to stunned 


by the boat wreck on the Pelly River 
that had cost him everything but the 
clothes on hi back. He staked on Bo 


nanza, but thought so little of the claim 


or of his own persona! prospects that he 
went on to Circle City to take up barber 
his prop 


thousand 


astonishment 
fifty 


ing. To his later 
erty produced for him 
dollars within a year 

It was the old-timers who were skep 
was too 
didn't 
lean the proper way and the water didn't 
upriver. It was 


wrong side of the Yukon. It was 


tical of Bonanza. The valley 


wide, they said, and the willows 


taste right. It was too far 
on the 
Only the cheechakos were 


moose pasture 


too green to realize that it could not con- 


and this nalveté made some of 
In that first winter 


tain gold 
two thirds 
of the richest properties in the Klondike 


them rich 
watershed could have been purchased for 
song 

Carmack himself could not start work 
at once. He was forced to cut logs for 
the sawmill Ladue had floated in to earn 
enough to feed himself: even then he was 
so short of funds that he could build only 
had no 


three lengths of sluice box. He 


carried the gravel in 


box on his back for one hundred feet 


vheelbarrow so he 


to the stream to wash out the gold. In 


spite of this, he cleaned up fourteen hun 


dred 


1 ot 
ress than 


dollars from surface prospects in 


one month 

But by the end of August all of Bo 
had been staked, and 
irriving daily 


Klondike 


ground 


nanza Creek new 


prospectors were tanning 
watershed look 
None 


asure of all still lay 


out across the 


ing for more realized it 
' 


but the richest tre 


ndiscovered 


cu 
Down Bonanza, in search of unstaked 
ound, trudged young Austrian immi 
grant named Antone Stander. For nine 
irs, ever since he had landed in New 


York City from his home 


Unterkrien 


province ofl 


Stander had been seeking his 


fortune in the remote corners of the 
continent WOrTAING as 1 COWDOY 

heep herder, as a farmer, as a coal 
miner and now as a prospector. When 


ve arrived in the New World 
1 of English, he 


unable to 
speak 4 WOI had just one 


dollar and venty-five cents to his name 


language and 
North America on 
richer. All his 
been spent on the trip north in the spring 

Now August 


he was embarking on a final gamble 


mastering the 


and after 
walking over most of 


foot, he was no funds had 


of 1896 on this last day of 


He was a handsome man, just twenty 


nine vears old, with dark curly hair and 
sensitive. romantic-looking features. As 
he reached the south fork of Bonanza 


Creek, a few hundred feet above Car 


mack’s claim he stopped to eXamine 


it curiously. The narrow wooded ravine, 
with a trickle of water snaking along its 
bottom, still had no name. The prospec 
t in Yukon parlance as 
pup It was 


tors referred to 


Bonanza s soon to be 


known as_ Eldorado. 
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Stander arrived at the forks with four 
companions, all of whom had already 
staked on Bonanza. They had little faith 
in their property but, on an impulse, they 
walked up the pup in a group and one 
of them sank a pan into the sand 
Stander, each had reached the end of the 


Like 


line, financially. Now they stared into 
the first pan and to their astonishment 
saw that there was more than six dollars’ 


They had 
this was the 


gold in the bottom 
of knowing it, but 
creek in the world 
staked that day 


produced one million dollars or more 


worth of 
no way 
each of 


richest and 


the claims eventually 
Gold lying in the gravels on the creek’s 
mean that the 
Before that could be de 


edge did not necessarily 
valley was rich 
would have to go 
burning 


fifteen 


termined, 
through the 
more shafts down at least 


someone 
arduous labor of 
one or 
feet to bedrock, searching for the “pay 
streak” (which might not exist), hauling 


the muck up by windlass to the surface 


and washing it down to find out how 
much gold there really was. This back 
breaking labor could easily occupy two 


months. And until the spring thaw came 
and the rushing creek provided enough 
head of water to wash thoroughly the 
gravels drawn up the shaft all winter, no 
exactly rich 


indeed, it 


one could really say how 


Eldorado was—if, was rich at 


all 

To most men, then, Eldorado was as 
much of a gamble as the Irish sweep 
stake. Some, such as Stander, determin 
ed to take the gamble and hold their 
ground and work it to see. whether it 
really did contain gold. Nobody knew 


that this was the richest placer creek in 
the world, that almost every 
One to Forty 
million and that 


claim from 
least half a 


some were worth three 


was worth at 
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to retrieve us mo out | 

' legal. Anderson glumly headed for |} 
lorado. He had no ay of kno n I 
t that a millon dollar worth of gold 

| in the bedrock under his claim and that 
for the rest of his life he would bear th 


ig ot th Lucky Swede \ wr Oler 
he became the butt of so many jok that 
he fled the country in di 

Next door to Charlie Anderson, on 
Thirty, the groundwork for the most sta 


gering fortune of all was being laid. The 


} claim had been staked by Russian John 
| Zarnowsky, who thought so little of it 
that he let half of it go for a sack of 
I flour and a side of bacon. The purcha 
er was an elepfiantine Nova Scotian 
known a Big Alex” McDonald, who 
until this moment had known neither 
weal nor leisure. But the pay-streak on 
Thirty was forty feet wide and a man 
could, and did, pan five thousand dollar 
from it in a single day 
With this purchase, McDonald began 
his lightning ascent from unlettered day 
laborer to Klondike arisiocrat. Any ordi 
nary creature would have been content 
with :this single piece of ground, but 
McDonald was not ordinary. His fortui 
tous acquisition unleashed within him 
ome hitherto inactive daemon, which 
drove him on for the remainder of his 
days with an intensity of purpose in 
sharp contrast to his ponderous appear 
: ance 
t 
| Because of his size and his awkward 
movements McDonald was known as the 
Big Moose from Antigonish. He spoke 
‘lowly and painfully, rubbing his blue 
| jowis in perplexity, his great brow al 
most hidden by a shock of sable hat 


his heavy iips concealed by a mustache 
of vaudevillian proportion But Big 
Alex was one of the shrewdest men tu 
the north. While others sold, he bought 

and he continued to buy as long as there 





was breath in his body. Within a year h 
was famous. hailed on three continent 
is “the King of the Klondike, ought 
out by pope, prince, and promote! 

And yet, who ts to iy which w e the 
lucky one in th Eldorado lotte: 


Many who sold out and left the count 


ended their lives wu relative omftort 
Many who tayed behind to di ou 
fortunes lost all in the end. William 
Sloan, a Nanaimo dry-good nerchant 


who sold his interest in Fifteen for fift 


thousand dollars and turned his back on 


the Klondike forever, invested his money 


wisely and rose to become a ibinet 

minister in British Columbia's provincial 

government. His son became chief just 

of the province. But the King of the 

Klondike died both penniless anc alone 
All this while, on the other side of 


the Bonanza watershed, Robert Hender 
son continued to toil at his open cut on 
the creek he had wistfully named Gold 


Bottom. Boats were arriving daily at 
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Dawson; shacks were being clapped to- 
gether helter-skelter on valley and mud 
flat; Bonanza was staked for fourteen 
miles and, Eldorado for three; and men 

Cece pro ucte are co eacy were spraying across the whole of the 

Lee eeaeinntead Klondike country searching for new dis 


coveries. Henderson knew nothing of this 


; he had seen ne one but his partners since 
to apply eee add new comfto »beauty that August day when Carmack had gone 


off, promising to send word back if he 





found anything on the other side of the 


blue hills 
an Va ue our ome Then one day some three weeks after 
= he ctril . ke nd 
the strike Henderson looked up and 
Saw a group of men coming down from 


the divide He asked them where they 
had come from, and they replied: “Bo 
nanza Creek. 

The name puzzled Henderson, who 
prided himself on a knowledge of the 
country. Where was Bonanza Creek? The 


Roofing 
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newcomers pointed back over the hill 
Rabbit Creek! What have you got 


there?”’ Henderson asked, with a sinkin 
feeling 


: “We have the biggest thing in_ the 
Your whole house looks new when you 
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world.’ 

“Who found it?” 

“McCormick.” 

Henderson flung down his shovel, then 
walked slowly over to the bank of th 
creek and sat down. It was some time 
before he could speak. McCormick! Car 
mack! For the rest of his life the sound 
of that name would be like a cold Knife 
in his heart. The man was not even a 





prospecto! 
Years later Henderson accepted a two 
hundred-dollar-a-month pension from the 
= | Canadian government as “co-discoverer” 
} of the Klondike goldfields. This was his 


Wall Construction 


BP INSUL-SHEATHING 





sole reward. 


$800 for bent nails 





As the town of Dawson slowly took 
shape around Joe Ladue’s sawmill and 
Adding a room ? “Finishing off’? over the saloon, a subtle change began to work 
garage ? Save, yet build a stronger, better 
insulated wall with 5-ply asphalt laminated 
BP Insul-Sheathing which ‘breathes’ to 
allow moisture dissipation. It costs less than 
lumber, comes in easy-to-handle, rot resistant 
panels. Easy to apply in any weather... you 
=a can ‘rough in” with BP Insul-Sheathings 
then proceed with interior finish. 


among those prospectors who for years 
had had nothing to call their own. Ac 
cepted standards of wealth vanished 
There was a desperate shortage of al 
most everything that a man needed,: from 
nails to women. But there was no short 
age of gold. Once the shafts on Eldorado 
and Bonanza reached the fantastically 
rich pavdirt, those who had struck it 
rich could claw the legal tender from 
the dumps with their bare hands; and 





thus, to many, gold became the cheapest 


commodity in the world. 

No other community on earth had a 
# | greater percentage of potential million 
aires, yet all its citizens were living under 
worse conditions of squalor than any 
sharecropper. The outside world, as yet, 
knew nothing of the Klondike strike and 


food became so scarce that all but the 


Exterior Finichee 


BP INSUL-STONE 


most expensive dogs in Dawson had to be 
killed because the owners could not feed 
Finish or re-finish the exterior of your home with them. Only the arrival of a raft load of 
attractive, economical ‘“‘Armourized”’ BP 
Insul-Stone. It is beautiful to look at and has the 
appearance of natural cut stone. It’s rugged, 
weatherproof, with the insulation value of eight 
inches of brick. Soon pays for itself in fuel savings. 
And BP Insul-Stone never needs painting. 


ayo, DON’T DELAY! IMPROVE TODAY! oa a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

< Pr. > Your best investment is your own home! You can 

aire en INES arrange for a low cost N.H.A. Home Improvement BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED M-2 
= loan through your bank. Your professional tradesman P.O. BOX 6063, MONTREAL or P.O. BOX $9, WINNIPEG 


4 


beef cattle saved the camp from starva 
tion. Willis Thorpe, a Juneau butcher 
sold the meat for sixteen thousand dol 
lars; within a year he was worth two 
hundred thousand. Salt was so scarce 
that it fetched its weight in gold. On 





man paid two hundred dollars to have 
the tip of his finger amputated. Charlie 
Anderson, the Lucky Swede, so badly 
wanted to build a sluice box that he gave 
eight hundred dollars for a small keg of 





va 


| 2 


Uy 





will be glad to work with BP materials — or if you’re bent and blackened nails, salvaged from 
, “7MPROY handy with tools, DO-IT-YOURSELF! ‘4 Please rush FREE Home Improvement Kit of colour books to: : a2 it gaa 85 *BEe ; 


a fire 





(PLEASE PRINT) son and nothing to read save for some 


MAIL COUPON NOW for valuable FREE KIT © ie 


of full-colour home improvement booklets with helpful hints, & 


old Seattle newspapers and the labels on 
the packing boxes. The only eggs came 
from two hens owned by a policeman’s 





material specifications, colour charts on the above BP products. Town ~— wife, and these cost a dollar apiec« 





Laundry was so expensive that most men ~- 





| There was no writing paper in Daw 
, uy 


wore their shirts until they could no 
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longer stand them and then threw them 
iway. One French Canadian turned a 
net profit by retrieving these garments 
jaundering them and reselling them, often 
enough to the former owners. The camp's 
single bathhouse consisted of a small 


tent with a stove and upended log as a 


soot; for five minutes in a wooden laun 
dry tub the unclean paid a dollar and a 
hall 

Che ante at stud poker was one dollar 


but 1 might easily cost five hundred to 
ee the third card \ night on the town 


hich meant a night in Joe Ladue 


bare-boarded saioon, drinking watered 
whisky could cost at least fifty dollars 
Few minded the expense; it was so easy 
to pan out a few shovelfuls of dirt from 
the dump to pay for the fun. One man 
went to work in the morning and came 
back to town at night with fourteen 
hundred dollars in gold. In Ladue’s, he 


ordered two whiskies, toasting his forme: 


undeniable that every man’s life had been 
changed by the strike; on the day he 
reached the pay-streak and realized that 
he was rich, he became a different per- 
son. Some men could no longer eat or 
Sleep at the thought of mining so much 
gold. One, who had washed out thirty 
thousand dollars, became so obsessed by 
the fear of being robbed that he suffered 


self in the one and making believe his a mental collapse and shot himself 
By April 1897 there were about fifteen 
hundred people in the community All 


winter long a thin trickle of men—one 


former self was drinking the other, then 
stuck two cigars in his mouth and smok 
ed them together. This behavior was less 
peculiar than it seemed, since it was 


thousand or more—had been scaling the 








HOW ADVANCED CAN YOUR DATA PROCESSING GET? 


Let the Burroughs Typing Accounting Machine show you 


Yes, from Burroughs still another 


data processing at its profit-protect 


r ng Sensimatic 
which has brought new automation, 
talent to descriptive accounting jobs 


Vew automation through the big : 





matic features that n 


motions for the operator as the machine races through its systems. 


work. New flexibili 4 through the int 


Panels that wrap up four jobs each 


Burroughs 
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ing, time-saving best. 


ike Ke decisions and complicated 


way to have advanced to job at the flick of a knob. New typing talent through a 


new typing principle that makes for easy speed, clean-cut 
printing and completely jam-free operation. 

Accounting Machine, 
flexibility and typing Yes, it’s that fast, that automatic, that flexible. And there 
across the continent. are more far-ranging advantages where these came from. 
For Burroughs makes a full range of data processing equip- 
ray of proved Sensi- ment that extends from the most advanced accounting 


machines to the most advanced giant electronic computer 


For help with your data processing problem, 
erchangeable Sensing call your local Burroughs office or write Burroughs Adding 


and switch from job Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ont. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Chilkoot Pass and hammering crude 
boats together along the shores of Lake 
Bennett on the headwaters of the Yukon 
(see map, page 34). Now they waited 
on the frozen lake for the spring thaw 
They were seeking earlier gold camps 
farther down the river; if they had heard 
of the Klondike at all, it was only in the 
vaguest terms 
At noon on May 14 the rotten ice in 
front of Dawson snapped with a mighty 
rumble and the whole mass began to 
crack and heave and move slowly off to 
ward the sea. For two days a solid flow 
of ice cakes, some of them the size of 
houses, drifted past the town until by 
May 16 the ice had thinned to the point 
where boats could navigate the river. A 
few days later two hundred boats reach 
ed Dawson with the first news from the 
Outside: “The Pope’s alive, the Queen's 
well, there’s no war and Bob Fitzsim- 
mons knocked hell out of Jim Corbett!” 
Harry Ash, a big florid bartender, was 
one of the first to benefit from the in 
flux. His Northern Saloon was little more 
than a plank floor with a tent covering, 
but the very sawdust on the floor glitter- 
ed with fine gold. On May 23, Monte 
Snow, a teen-age boy from Circle, whose 
father had arrived with a_ theatrical 
troupe, walked into the saloon and was 
greeted by Ash who pointed to the saw 
dust-covered space in front of the bar 
“Take that sawdust, go down to Joe 
Ladue’s and get two more sacks. Pan it 
out, and I'll give you what you get.” 
Snow did not think this worthwhile 
but when Ash offered him twenty-five 
dollars for all the gold he could pan 
from the sawdust he changed his mind 
In two hours he took out two hundred 
and seventy-eight dollars in fine dust 
which had sifted out of miners’ pokes 
slapped onto the bar above. All business 
was transacted in gold. Bank notes, in 
deed, were so scarce that when the oc 
casional twenty-dollar bill turned up it 
could be sold for twenty-five dollars 


Blue and white elephants 


By June Ash was taking in three thou 
sand dollars a day. On the night that he 
opened his saloon in a permanent log 
building he took in thirty thousand, pet 
haps because he had the only piano in 
Dawson. The previous fall he had written 
to an old friend in Juneau, Billy Huson 
to bring a piano in to Circle City, and all 
that winter Huson and his wife had been 
lugging the instrument over the Chilkoot 
Pass in bits and pieces, the sounding 
board carefully wrapped in wool yarn 
for protection. It was a tiny upright 
made in Hong Kong for the steamer 
trade, and within a month every dance 
hall girl in town had scratched her name 
on its surface with hatpins 

Before summer's end there were ten 
saloons in Dawson, none taking in less 
than three hundred dollars a night. Some 
were only tents, like the Blue Elephant 
and the White Elephant, so named be 
cause of the color of the canvas. Others 
were substantial log structures like Jimmy 
Kerry's or Bill McPhee’s New Pioneer 
with its stuffed mooseheads. In front of 
one saloon there hung a great ship’s bell 
which rang every time a Klondike King 
laid down his poke, as a signal for every- 
one to crowd in for a free drink. Bar 
tenders were paid twenty dollars a day 
and soon learned to underweigh gold 
dust so that a customer could expect to 
lose a dollar and a half for every ten he 
laid out 

Once the gold was taken, wet and glis 
tening, from the sluice box, it seemed to 
shift from poke to poke as if carried by 
the winds Money ceased to have value 
Dance-hall girls were paid a hundred 
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dollars a night; town lots were selling for 
is high as twelve thousand. The Alaska 
Commercial Company was planning a 
warehouse that could have been put up 
for four thousand dollars in any mid 
western town but which cost ninety-three 
thousand to erect in Dawson. Log cabins 
old for as much as two hundred dollars 
per square foot of floor space. In six 
months Pennsylvania cigar salesman 
turned his small stock into a hundred- 
thousand-dollar fortune. He sold his ten- 
cent cigars for a dollar and a half apiece 
ind used the profits to make down pay 
nents on a dozen city lots. In less than 
twenty days he had turned over the lots 
for a net profit of twenty thousand. He 
re-invested this money in a number of 
hiring Indians for 


ingenious ventures 


instance to peddle fresh water at twenty 
five cents a pail and women to bake 
so that by fall 


he was ready to ship two hundred pounds 


C 
yvread at a dollar a loaf 


of gold to the coast. In this fashion he 
grew rich without ever setting foot on 

mining claim 

By summer, with the population near 
ing thirty-five hundred, with the ring of 
hammer and axe heard all over town, 
with buildings sprouting up helter-skeltet 
and the muddy roadways encrusted with 
chips and sawdust and blocked by newly 


planed logs 


Dawson had lost its original 
characte The old rules and customs 
laska-Yukon 
communities no longer 
applied. The Golden Rule of the Yukon 


Order of Pioneers—“Do unto others 


which had made the 


camps cohesive 


vou would be done by’ was honored 
only in the breach, and the old sour 
doughs no longer felt free to leave then 
cabin doors ajar for all who passed by 

Inspector Charles Constantine, of the 
North West Mounted Police, coming up 
from Fortymile, looked over the new 


omers with contempt and wrote hi 





uperiors that some of then appeared 
to be the sweepings of the slums and the 
result of a general jail delivery.” He was 


closer to the mark than perhaps he knew 


for tl eddying multitude concealed at 
st one murderer and pressing close 
hind, in that same throng, his Nemesis 


able private detective who 





} 


had twenty-five thousand mi 
hing for his man, and who now 
) mself somewhat to hi own 
nt, in the midst of a gold rush 

Capti nd captor left the Klondike be 
nd inacled together. without so much 
s a glance at wealthy creeks where for 

ne being made by the hour 

2) ( self wa about to become 
front-page news, for with the coming of 
mmer its isolation from the world was 
id he camp waited impatiently 
oO I ival of the first steamboat in 





He or she worked out 
some novel ideas about the 
vest. Turn to page 53 to find 


out who this child is now 


June. The Klondike’s nouveau riche were to escape from the dark confines of their drinks across the counter. .: couple of 


ready to return to a civilization that some cabins and tents and from the smoky days later a second boat, the Portus B 
had rejected ten years before. There were depths of their mine shafts, just as they Weare, arrived, and the performance was 
almost one hundred of these, each pos had once felt a similar need to escape repeated 

sessed of a fortune that ran from twenty- the smoky. populous cities When the two boats left on the trip 


five thousand to half a million dollars Then, early in June, a shrill whistle 
Some were determined to leave the North 
‘or ever and had already sold their 


downstream they carried with them the 
was heard out in the river and the Alaska men who would bring the first news oi 
Commercial Company's tiny sternwheele1 the great strike out to the unsuspecting 
claims, content to live modestly but se- Alice rounded the Moosehide bluff and world. 


curely for the rest of their lives. Others pufied into the shore. The entire town 


were intent on a brief but gaudy celebra poured down to greet her. She was load- In the next issue Pierre Berton will 
tion in the big cities of the Pacific coast ed with equal quantities of liquor and tell what happened when “Klondicitis’ 
before returning to the Klondike for food and the whole community went on sent the coatinent half crazy and drove 
more treasure. All felt the desperate need a spree, as every saloon served free men to feats of courage and foolishness, 








ingsbeer is so right 
for the 
Joung at heart 


Lighter...Livelier... 


beer the way 
people like it today 





The man behind Jake and The Kid continued from page 22 








won a Maclean five-thousand-dollar [he author lives with his tiny, dark and three-year-old Willa, and own four 
Novel Award in 1953. Last winter one pretty wife Merna in a modern ranch saddle horses, a retriever and a poodle 
of the CBC's most-lauded TV dramas type bungalow at High River, a small Mitchell does most of his writing in 
was Mitchell's The Devil's Instrument, a foothills town thirty miles south of Cal a studio at the back of the house. Sitting 
compassionate commentar mn ti tern gary. They have three children, fourteen here, against a background of shotguns, 
morals of the western Hutterite ct year-old Ormond, twelve-year-old Hugh rifles and fishing rods, he looks at first 
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Why not? When you consider that a) it’s perhaps the most beautiful season of 
all in Europe bh) there’s no crowding, yet everything's in full swing... 
c) late-season hotc! rates are lower... you'll agree that it’s the time to go! And 
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glance more like an off-duty infantry 
officer than a man of letters. He carries 
his slight, erect frame on a springy stride 
His short black hair, flecked with grey 
and his firm, well-tanned features, are 
embellished with a fierce military mus- 
tache. The impression of soldierly phlegm 
is heightened by a stentorian voice, an 
aromatic pipe, and a taste for thick 
tweeds, knitted ties and Edwardian waist 
coats 

But Mitchell’s literary brilliance is 
betrayed by the big grey eyes he in 
herited from Scottish and Irish ances- 
tors, eyes that are sometimes ablaze with 
his hatred of sophistication, sometimes 
abulge with his braying, galvanic mirth, 
and sometimes misted over by the drift 
of his creative reveries. 

When he is abstracted by fiction plots 
he slips over the edge ol reality A 
couple of years ago he held a ladder 
while Merna, who suffers badly from 
vertigo, climbed valiantly to the bunga- 
low roof to do some shingling. The plan 
was that Mitchell would climb to another 
section of the roof, allay Merna’s fear 
and share the labor But as he was 
carrying the ladder around a corner of 
the house a plot began to simmer in his 
mind. He dropped the ladder to the 
grass, meandered away in a brown study 
and left his wife “frozen” to the roof for 
two hours 


A varnished tale 


If he is not brooding over plots 
Mitchell is usually hunting for new char 
acter traits and tresh expressions. He 
spends hours shooting the breeze on the 
steps of the High River post office with 
farmers, ranchers, horsemen, cowboys, 
storekeepers, mechanics, Hutterites, In 
dians, Chinese cooks and passing bums 
During these colloquies he’s apt to take 
a notebook from his pocket and write 
down a bit of salty philosophy or folksy 
humor. Once an old cowboy, complain- 
ing of the drought, said to Mitchell: “It’s 
enough to make a gopher’s tail burn.’ 
In his next story Mitchell switched the 
expression to: “It’s enough to give a 
gopher heartburn.’ 

He writes by night, groaning and 
sweating as he gropes for words. John 
Drainie, the Toronto actor who played 
Jake in the radio series, learned one 
night how exhaustively Mitchell explores 
the vocabulary. Dining with the writer 
he was puzzled to see a jar of varnish on 
the table. Throughout the meal Mitchell 
sniffed at it periodically. At first Drainie 
was too polite to comment but eventual 
ly he exploded: “Bill! What in hell goes 
on?” Mitchell explained: “I've been try 
ing for a week to find words to describe 
the smell of varnish. And I can’t. And, 
dammit, it’s driving me crazy!’ 

Although he writes tenderly Mitchell 
reacts toughly to unreasonable criticism 
of his work. For years the CPR derived 
publicity from the fact that Mitchell set 
Crocus on that company’s transcontin 
ental track. Yet once, after a Jake and 
The Kid radio show, a CPR official re 
buked the CBC for permitting Mitchell 
to ridicule, in the sardonic words of 
Way Freight Brown, the “wood notes 
wild” of the company’s travel posters 
From that day forth Mitchell set Crocus 
on the CNR line. 

When Gordon Sinclair, the TV per 
sonality and columnist, suggested in the 
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Toronto Star that Mitchell was “drying 
up,” the author was stung to a quick 
revenge. He inserted into a Jake and 
The Kid radio sketch a character named 
St. Clair Jordon. In playing this part 
the Toronto actor Tommy Tweed imi- 
tated Gordon Sinclair’s brassy voice. The 
story presented St. Clair Jordon as a 
prodigal son of Crocus who had made a 
great name as a war correspondent. Yet 
during a patronizing return to Crocus 
St. Clair Jordon dismayed the inhabitants 
by proving too timid to stop a runaway 
horse 

On sight of Gordon Sinclair, Mitchell's 
face still turns to stone. But his enemies 
are few. Writers, actors, musicians and 
painters, east- bound or west - bound 
through Calgary, drop in at the Mitchells’ 
High River home in a year-round caval- 
cade. They find multifarious other guests, 
such as Ronald Brown, a millionaire 
stockholder in Home Oil Ltd., W. G 
Hardy, head of the department of classics 
at the University of Alberta, Vincent 
Stanley, a High River men’s clothier, or 
Pete Dixon, an Indian chief, enjoying 
Mitchell’s hospitality and entertainment 

Peter Francis, who produced the Jake 
and The Kid radio series, has described 
Mitchell as “the sort of raconteur who 
soon has everybody rolling about the 
floor with laughter and pleading with 
him to stop.” Mitchell acts out his 
stories with vigorous mugging, arm wav- 
ing, mimicry, ventriloquism and even 
choreography. To give force to an ele 
ment of surprise or climax he may sud 
denly execute a spectacular back-flip. 

At a party two years ago Mitchell did 
his imitation of the late Mackenzie King 
discussing family allowances with a 
French-Canadian habitant. Bruce Hutchi- 
son, the writer, laughed so much that 
he had to be revived. 

What revived him was the odor of the 
goose that Merna was serving for dinnet 
Mitchell feeds his guests like eighteenth 
century squires. They eat massive help- 
ings of deep-frozen wild fowl, venison 
and trout bagged by their host in a re- 
lentless exploitation of every hunting and 
fishing season 

On summer Sunday mornings Mitchell 
breaks his usual routine by rising early. 
On his back patio he fries pizza-like 
towers of pancackes and then bawls, in 
a voice that scatters local chickens, 
‘Come and get it!” Every neighbor with 
in earshot knows he’s welcome to break- 
fast. With Merna tending an enormous 
coffee pot, up to a score of guests will 
gather, feast, and then loll around until 
noon listening to Mitchell's inspired 
rantings 

“But it is impossible,” says Hughena 
McCorquodale, editor of the High River 
Times, “to think of Bill as an individual 
He is always identified as one of a family 
The Mitchells, as they are invariably 
known, not only love one another but 
they enjoy one another's company 
Whether they are hunting, fishing, gar- 
lening, picnicking, riding or even kite 
lying they are as one.” When Ormond 
and Hugh participate in little-league base- 
ball and hockey their parents are enthu 
siastic supporters. Mitchell, says Mrs 
McCorquodale, is “a passionate and ear- 
splitting sensation” while Merna “aban 
dons her usual role of restraint and be 
comes startlingly vocal.” 

As a family the Mitchells are amiably 
indifferent to time. There isn’t a clock in 
the house. Mitchell claims he can guess 
the hour to within five minutes by the 
sun. But this talent is often dormant 
A few years ago, when the Toronto 
author Marjorie Wilkins Campbell stayed 
yvernight with the Mitchells, it was im- 
portant that she should arise early to 
catch a morning train. Mitchell assured 
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“What a little individual your baby is—so soon, so quickly! Help him now to 
become ‘his own kind of person’... strong and eager to meet his swiftly growing 
world.” Ruth Parsons, famed Heinz Baby Counsellor, has timely advice for you. 


Your baby likes his privacy, too! Set the stage for self-confidence 


Play with him to your heart’s content—but also give Encourage him to ‘do’ all by himself. One block 
your baby the opportunity to meet his world on his on another. . . a new word . . . a trip right across 
very own terms. He likes to feel ‘on his own’ . . . to the room? Applaud the architect, the poet, the 
make the dozens of wonderful discoveries, for instance, fearless adventurer in your baby! Your praise 
that lie in wait just for him in every corner of gives him pride in his growing ability —incentive 
leis api. puiiainieene to try, to dare and to succeed. . 

You have thoughtfully equipped t) i] ; Men are what 4 
the playpen for his delight. But the ~~ 1 | a ee pap tina ool = . 
joy and value of private play are his ype =) dy 
alone—pulling, pushing, shaking, R cual That’s a valid thought. You can 3 
tasting, learning, all as his lively little vy do much to bring your baby ‘Way “Sy 


that early, happy experience 
of achievement he will build 
upon the rest of his life. 


spirit moves him. 


A choosy eater? Be cheerful! 


Likes and dislikes in food may form early, and they 


Mommy’s arms— 


. J “4 ¢ ] ! 
often change. Don’t press your baby—wait a few nice to come home to: 
weeks, and you may find he’s actually eager for food As his independence grows, so does his‘awareness 
he formerly refused. Now how useful it is to have of the love and security only you can provide. 


more than 140 kinds of Heinz Baby ; 
Foods to choose from! The largest 
and most tempting variety in baby 
foods—dozens of menus for the most 
particular little eater. A choosy eater? 
Go Heinz-exploring! 


Be generous with the comfort and affection—the 
reassurance he will want. 

Your baby trusts in your lov- 
ing care for the health and hap- 
piness not only of the person he 
is today —but also of the person 
he is so quickly becoming. 2 
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NEW CHOICE! 7 refreshing Fruit Juices! 


Only Heinz could find so many ways to delight 


oeeeeeee 


your baby —all delicious, all specially whole- 
some! Serve them soon. 
Apple-Grape Juice « Apple-Pineapple Juice e Prune Nectar... with 


mild laxative effect e Apple Juice & Prune Nectar* « Apple Juice & 
Apricot Nectar* e Apple Juice* ¢ Orange Juice... with natural Vitamin C 





*with added Vitamin C 
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Free...for mothers-to-be ! 24-page booklet “Ladies in Waiting”’. For your free 
copy, write to me now— Ruth Parsons, Heinz Baby Foods, Leamington, Ont. 
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pment iS! ly fo Throughout his life Mitch 
r ) played an C mon temperame 
M inherited artistic talents from 
\ Oo { | the late Ormond S. Mitchell 
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England Mitchell was doped and robbed by a 
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‘little dockside landlady’ ”’ 


reciting poems on concert platforms 
Mitchell senior died when William Or 
mond, the second of four sons, was 
SIX 

Mrs. O. S. Mitchell reared the famil 
comtortably on her husband's estate. But 


she had her troubles. In infancy Mitchell 


developed a tubercular wrist and had to 

his arm in a brace. He acquired hi 
secondary education at a boarding schoo 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., and so lost touct 


with Weyburn boys of his own age. Un 
ible to participate in vacation sport: 
} 


1ome he took to wandering about th 


prairies alone. The solitude induced intro 





pection and developed his imaginatior 


Once he picked p a cop ol john 


O’London’s Week! in English litera 

view liked it OK OUL a S ibscriptior 
nd developed writing ambitions. Even i 
his late teens, when his wrist had 
covered and he had become a high dive 
ind gymnast of repute, he still dream 
of an author's life 

Whil tudving for an art degre il 

University of Manitoba he wrot 


novel about a man who turned int 


goldfish and communicated his plight 
the bowl by blowing Morse cod 
bble 4 publisher's letter of rejection 


idvised Mitchell to shun the fanciful and 
stick to reality 


W he Mitchell graduated the Depres 


on was at its deepest and he couldn't 
get a regular job. So rather than spon 
on his mother he tramped all over the 


prairies working as a casual farm labore 
Riding the rods to a distant harvesting he 
! in with a hobo who earned a few 
making egg-stands out of Dal 
] 


Mitchell spent many 





obo, hel ll the 
oo OOo! o) ini 
OW c 0) O4 I sno t 0 
h Tec S Mitche 
I ov i e I 
om t 





Lo I n with 
ran 1s-Atlant { of 
C | I hour he | 
. dor nd ot 1 of half |} 
c t le yd OChk ! indla 
igt ( ( Arsenic a Old | 
In P he irrested fo ng dov 
} | SOISSOT I Oo led u 
t | Toulc pl | | 
ogg gt 1d WOk X 
himself linir } 
) ( O* } in DdDOUTeV 
Aft ng o yf fun gor 
vitl ood fo our I 20 
k vork iding behind con 
i lo de Fran t C ce al 
hro g to the roadsix owds har 
S dvertisin in athietic pporte 
Next he kept himself | loin dange 


ous high-diving act at Biarritz. Before his 


mother sent him the fare home he was 


reduced to helping a monkey pass the 
hat around for an Austrian organ grinde 


On his return to Canada he started 
writing stories about Russian counts who 
made love to mysterious blondes in 
luxurious Riviera hotels, and about 
hunchbacked spies who skittered dagge 
in hand, along the alleys of the Place 
Pig 
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He didn't sell a line, so he planned to * 


seek inspiration in South America. In | ANOTHER } | PRODUCT FOR BETTER LIVING 


Seattle, Washington, he tried in vain to 














hip aboard a south-bound freighter as 
a deckhand While there he took an 


extramural course in short-story writing 








at the University of Washington his = " ° 4 ° e ok 
taught me,” says Mitchell, “that success bf Oil Cyer nd ] TW 
apeeonficsige qc da om  UVCLVUMTY HE VIEW WI WINDOW 
tney Kno 
Early in the war, when he was keep 
himself in Calgary by selling oil 
ights, life insurance, and radio-station 
Is harked back to his harvesting 
nd recalled an old homesteadet 
oO hobby was “figurin’.”. With the 
of a pencil the homesteader passed - 
nings working out how many cups F) 
tea it would take to fill the south . 
oO sture slough, or how many grains ae 
of wheat wouid be required to lay an H 
unbroken line of them from Regina to i 
Saskatoon Out of this congenial old a 


gaffer Mitchell developed his first con 


Tio 
ee + 


ception of the younger, and wiser, Jake 
As a foil to Jake, Mitchell settled for 


The Kid, an approximate re-creation of 


4p 
ve 


his own boyhood personality The re 
ulting story, You Gotta Teeter, he sold 
to Maclean's in 1942 

That year he was also selling encyclo 
pedias from door to door in Edmonton 
While selling a set to the late Rev. S. N 
Hirtle, a Baptist pastor, he made a date 
with Merna, the minister’s daughter, and 
soon afterward married her.* Seeking 
security he started high-school teaching 
in Alberta, first at Castor, then at New 
Dayton and finally at High River. There 
he wrote more stories for Maclean’s, lim- 
ited his teaching to part-time substitute 
work, and finished Who Has Seen The 
Wind 

Published in 1948, this novel was de 
scribed by the New York Times Book 
Review as “a piece of brilliantly sus- 





tained prose, a very beautiful, keen, 





perceptive rendering of human_ beings 
engaged in the ordinary, almost mys 
teriously meaningful, drama of every e a é 
day With the fourteen thousand dollars made il (Canada for the Canadian climate 
in royalties Mitchell built his bungalow j 

Then, turning against the prairies once t —— Pe en ae 


more, he accepted a job in Toronto as The outstanding, truly modern { 


fiction editor of Maclean’s feature of this lovely home is TWINDOW IS MADE FOR EVERY WINDOW 
The Toronto cost of living stunned WINDOW. It is the ideal 








him and he rebelled by buying six-dollar picture window, twin panes of 
suits at discount houses. In the office he polished plate glass with a 
wore what he called his smoking jacket, sealed air space between them 
thick black garment made of horse for perfect insulation, ] i 
blanket material. Once he turned up at Twindow is as functional as 
work in running shoes, and on another! it is beautiful. It reduces outside 


occasion, through absent-mindedness, ap noises keeps rooms cooler in 
summer, and in winter assures 
you of warm comfort right up 
to the window Twindow 
virtually eliminates down- | 


peared wearing one stout shoe and one 
bedroom slipper. He was notorious for 


giving the most hopeless aspirants to 





literature hours of encouragement and 


TWINEOW METAL EDGE is made for large TWINDOW GLASS EDGE is ideal for smaller 


idvice. Yet a procession of poets, trying “# : ‘ 
draughts, icing or fogging and 
































to sell their work, merely amused him windows. It is constructed of two sheets of | windows. It has a %¢«” sealed insulating air 
paths ‘ . ; a ‘i ; 2 ating ai 
ev nies sili -aring vide Saves you money on heating 1 thick Polished Plate Glass with a 4” ; _ % are 
He would greet them wearing a wide ’ ) & 4 /2 are 4 . _ ; lnéiess 
§ 2 si ; : e } fgets cae ad <a si iA space and is the only all-glass insulating 
grin and a hideous theatrical wig that and air-conditioning. And, with insulating sealed air space between. Each ind itk | ‘ j 1 7 
Q r a I < é wig é saad € as a Stai ad 2 > whi ‘ windowpane with a giass to glass electri- 
nade him resemble a Witch of Endor Twindow, your need for both- unit has a st ainless steel frame with smooth nes I g g 
i a ; flash welded joints. cally-fused sealed edge. 
For transport between the office and ersome old-fashioned storm 
home he bought his first car and showed windows is gone forever. Hl 
a preference for riding in the back seat Make your home truly 
while Merna drove. The traffic unnerved | modern throughout. Install "wunoaw | 
him. During a_ cross-city poeene he Twindow in every window, TWINDOW* is made in Canada by Piece tty tons 
t . > ! » +) 9° J 
would shout Merna Are you blind large and small. Duplate Canada Limited exclusively for 
For God's sake woman, look where Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited, 
you're going!” “Holy Cow, this guy’s *Reg'd. T.M. 
coming straight at us!” Merna! You're ae eee ne Sn eee ae 
up a wrong-way street again!’ i ; Z : pine os ’ . za _ . TW-l8 
I . vro : eet age re Pittsburgh Paints » Peacock 'Mirrors « Alsynite j Conadion Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
( Cc when he was reiuctantly riving § 7 
nce, whe e v i ‘ E ail el-1get-t—) sled a -1-1i bare ° Foamglas am i aleleiol, ar 46 St. Clair Avenue W., Toronto. 
ad-t2)aNVd-laatelaMe dials lola Gli-t-t-m Gl-t-1-m =i lolol <a Please send my FREE copy of booklet on 
TWINDOW — the world’s finest insulating 
Metal Storefrants and Entranceways » i ' 
, glass! 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE dba Cools \V/K-3¢-1MEMAA-Up al oloro @ielac-Tiam\s-li flare 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- | STREET 
eeuseeeeeeal| §=§©CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED [oedipal | ag 
OES See ere ee ee ee ciasquslons vasseoelvaepicsemastiote PING IE oo. incaconaeactnins 
B (MA) 
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ometime prove offensis That 
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causing ubstance that lin to 
very mouth it we ire complet \ 
removed ind your whole + muth i 
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‘ 7 " violent! Mitchell 
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k oO M hell path Th ; 
iment th tl t k drive 
| ol moto horn if me 
raflic jam, so upset Mitchell that literally 
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bout eight in the 


Mitchell 


evening anc 


Merna found each other and _ hurried 
home to the hungry Needham As the 
power had been cut off Merna lit candles 
ind prepared a cold meal. Just as the 
party v itting down to dine, in a dimly 
lit atmosphere of smoke, acrid smell 
ind drippir water, the fire broke out 
gall 

\ few weeks later Ormie and Hughic 

iped into the street naked The neigh 
dors got up a petition protesting against 
the Mitchells’ way of life. The Mitchells 
landlord asked them to move 

Merna realized now that in the cit 
Mitchell was as unhappy as a wild pinto 
il crcl Shortly afterwards he real 


d himself that the prairies wanted him 


back ind were exercising over him an 
ibreakal pell He resigned from 
Macle recited a sparkling string of 
elf-dep itory anecdotes at his far 
ell part ind returned with his family 
to Higt Ri At first the neighbor 
out the couldn't understand why the 
Mitch A eatl reglar When 
M Ap I 1 that ) i i writ 


\\ Cc asked 


“To portray 








they said, “Yes. But what do you do 
for work?” After a time, however, the 
High Riverites realized that Mitchell 
works hard while they are sleeping 
Now they are looking forward to Mit 
chell’s latest novel, a yet-untitled work 


about the battle between a prairie small 


town newspaper editor and an inquisitive 


social scientist from the city 

Mrs. Mc orquodale the editor of The 
High River Times, says: “If snatches of 
High River conversation pop up in Bi:ll 
work there will be no sense of itrage 
or betrayal. The neighbors | h 
Bill hi n honest liking fo I 
ing hout trappings or affectations and 
that when he brings them into his storie 
he is laughing not at them but witl 


them 
The finest testimony to Mitchell’s place 
ol 


rts westerners W 


the late Senator 


in the hea VOICE 


D. | 


a» 


few years ago by 


Riley, of High River, who, employing 
understatement of frontier vernacul 
said That Mitchell's a bit on the cle 
ide But he’s nice young fe 
He'll do to take along * 


& s ” 


orief effectively 


must an actor have suffered personally?” 


r 


lhev answ 





ered... 


Denald Davis I think not. The actor must b 
prep 1 to interpret and communicate success- 
t dience all kinds and degrees of emo 
tio If his ability to do this depended to any 
extent on personal experience, it would seri 
ous nit his scope, for extreme example, the 
C contronted with portraying such characters 
as Ric 1 1il or Dracula. I feei the actor’s ability 
0 tions success lepends directly on his (often intuitive) 
ipathetic iderstanding of human emotions and 
r \ oO ro personal experience \ too person 
mper rather than aid the actor in 
Toby Robins I doubt that such personal experi 
would necessarily make it follow that the 
could portray those emotions better than an 
cto ho had not had those experiences. How 
io draw on our personal experiences 
o ict can only benefit from a rich and 
\ emotional background 
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happy actor or actress Quality, 
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¢ ac ) Py ofS the to taal when variable , 
a rw) What everybody should know about studying continued from page 27 
Wy \ 
XYZ \ 
‘ \ ' mm 44 _ . - ‘. 7 
w/ “A In poor areas pupils really work. Some in better areas feel they don’t have to 
™~ 
When your child old enough ft 3. Once he starts working leave him If are in a minority,” says Professor G. R 
© homework, see th h juiet oO Don't bother him with errands much Davy of the University of Alberta In 
place to work, out of rai of tl or questions that can wait tll tomorrow teachers any event, no responsible parent should 
t ion set and oth fist ti i id dont t other members of the tam trom accept such a silly point of view If 
clivill ily interrupt him either of their your child has trouble with a problem 
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find out the method his teacher uses and 
explain it to him. Don't confuse him 
by doing it a different way, even if you 
know a better one. Show him how to do 
it and let him do it himself; dont do it 
for him 

5. Encourage him to make a working 
schedule and stick to it, but dont nag 
him if he can't settle down to work 
right away. Too much supervision ts just 
as harmful as none at all. The study diffi 
culties of a student in a prosperous To 
ronto district, for instance, were traced 
by means of a projective t@st in which 
he was given pictures and asked to ex 
plain what they represented. Shown a 
sketch of a child reading while a woman 
appeared through a doorway in the back 
ground, he said, “That's Mother checking 
up on me to see if 'm working 

6. Don't urge him to take on more 
spare-time activities than he can handle 
“We've put so much emphasis on adjust 
ment that some parents want their kids 
to be junior Organization Men,” says a 


guidance counselor 
Fun before learning? 


The family’s most important influence 
on study habits is an intangible one 
the force ol example It stands to reason 
that a youngster will be more likely to 
study if he lives in a house where educa 
tion is taken seriously says J. H. Stew 
1 Toronto 


“If dad comes home and sits around 


art of Oakwood Collegiate 1 


watching television and never cracks a 
book, and mother goes into debt to buy 
labor-saving appliances, they're a living 
refutation of the idea that hard work is a 
good thing. This is why kids with a 
European background generally work 
harder than children from an average 
Canadian family. In the New Canadian 
home it’s unthinkable that a_ first-class 
effort isn’t put forth on studies. But a 
Canadian father will say, ‘I wouldn't spoil 
my kid’s fun for the world.’ A few years 
later that same kid will be complaining 
‘I wish Dad had made me study.’ ” 

Dr. W. C. Lorimer, superintendent of 
schools in Winnipeg, says, “There is some 
dichotomy in a society in which the head 
lines talk about the four-day week while 


students in schools are being pressed to 


work harder and longer. There is also the 

obvious example of all modern advertis 

ing, which suggests that the pinnacle of 
f 


success 1s a life of ease or holidays 


The child with the most economic ad 


vantages is often the least likely to get 

good grounding in study habits. Dr. ¢ 

G. Stogdill, chief of child - adjustment 
services of the Toronto Board of Educa 
tion, says, “At the downtown schools in 
the poorer parts of town the kids really 
work, but at some of the schools in bet 
ter districts they don’t seem to feel that 
they have to. When they've had too much 
done for them at home, they just sit there 
in class and expect to absorb without 
effort.” When a boy who has been spoiled 
in this way decides in his teens that he 
wants to be a doctor or an engineer, he 
finds he can’t pick up self-discipline over 
night. 


For a child from a poorer family, on 
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the other hand, incentive often grows endlessly about their study problems, they probably wasting about half your time that it’s much easier to learn materia! 


weaker as he goes through high school have trouble settling down to work and Before you map out a work program, you understand thar to memorize non 

For him, the pressure to earn money may invent ingenious ways to stall off the assess your general approach to learning sense syllables 

be stronger than the lure of a distant moment when they have to open a book If your mind is curious and receptive To save time memorizing, psycholo 

iniversity degree. If his father stopped Like the chorus in My Fur Lady, their studying will be easier because you re gists suggest these shortcuts 

school at grade four and thinks of work slogan is Next Week is Work Week member most readily the things that in * Concentrate as hard as you can so 

solely as something you do with your When they finally get down to business, terest you. On the other hand, if you that you get a clear, sharp first impres 

hands, it’s difficult for him to see any they're so desperate that they waste time close off your imagination, you'll prob sion 

goal beyond manual labor shuffling from one subject to another, ably fall into a state of “mental fatigue’ * Try to tie in new material with pre 
He may find it still harder to hold out trying to cover several courses in an im which is usually only boredom. Know vious work 

igainst the values of his friends. In To possibly short time and convincing them- your way around your course, so that you * Use all your senses; reading aloud 

ronto, one fifteen-year-old who seems to selves that they're overworked to exhaus can see each subject in its context and taking notes and putting information into 

be overcoming this obstacle is David, a tion. If you think of yourself as studving relate it to other subjects. The earliest practice all reinforce memory 

bright, athletic youngster in grade nine a lot, some experts estimate that you're experimenters in memory training found * Use diagrams. Mosi of us remem 


He belongs to a gang of about twenty 





kids, of whom only a few are still in 
school, while several have served terms 
in reformatory. When David told a social 
worker that he wanted to be an engineer, 
she talked to his mother, explaining that 
he had above-average intelligence and 


might do well if he worked hard. His 


parents were pleased and surprised 
though they were proud that he was still 
n school, they hadn't been able to think 


iny further ahead. Helped by their ap 


proval, David began taking extra classes 
in mathematics. Though still attached to 
his gang, he’s beginning to draw away 
because he has found something he wants 
more 

Without realizing it, David has dis 


he first secret of studying. Psy 


covered 
chologists agree that the key to success 
ful learning lies in motivation. We can 
recall almost effortlessly things that in- 
terest us, while other details slip out of 
mind unnoticed. A woman, for instance, 
may remember that John Robinson is 
that good-looking man who went to 
chool with her cousin Martha in Regina, 


hile her husband thinks of him as a 
fellow who sells insurance and drives a 
blue 1957 Mercury with power steering. 

Whether you're working for a degree, 
1 business promotion or interest alone, 
the only thing that will get you started 
on a study program is a strong desire for 
knowledge or for benefits that follow it. 
Your motivation should be something 
urgent and specific, like an examination 
Just thinking vaguely that you should 
work harder is about as effective as wish- 


you were thinner without going on a 


The second rule for studying is effi- 
ency Like industrial experts, study 
counselors in Canadian schools are apply- 
ing “time and motion study” methods to 
that most complex and refractory of all 
mechanisms, the human brain. One of 
the commonest complaints of student 
it high schools and universities is that 
they spend hours at a desk without get 


ting much done Though they worry 





“If our ship had come in’ 


Will these be your thoughts when you reach will be there — money to provide the things that 
retirement? Could your dreams of carefree com- will make life after 65 a satisfying and enjoy- 
fort be replaced by the frustrations of “barely able experience. 

enough” income? 





The Man from Manufacturers would welcome 
toseui ie The man who invests in life insurance knows the opportunity to tell you more about retire- 
Who is it? on page 45 that this “ship” will come in. His life insurance ment security through ‘life insurance and to 
contract contains guarantees that remove the explain its special tax advantages. His friendly 
Author W. O. Mitchell (see gamble from a long term investment program. and competent counsel are yours for the asking. 


age 22) airie novelist Pe ok ti R i f 
page prairie novell He has it in black and white that the money Give him a call today. 


as well as creator of the 
Jake & The Kid series of 


radio and magazine stories 





The MANUFACTURERS LIFE Insurance Company - Head Office, Toronto 
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of a new book, 


was most interesting; but what made my 
reputation was the sherry party that followed. 


yup like this I was afraid that 
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ber faces better than we remember names. 
* When 
important 


you review notes, illustrate 
your own exX- 
amples. Because we're all self-centred, we 
find our 
than someone else's 

* If you have to learn a block of re- 
lated material, memorize it as a whole 
rather than in parts. Memorizing a poem 
stanza by twenty percent 
than learning it as a whole. If 
the block is too big to remember, make 
an outline and memorize that 


* If the material you're learning is a 


points with 


own ideas easier to remember 


Stanza takes 


longer 


long list of unrelated items, break it into 


Since the person can 
hold only six or seven points in his mind 
find it remember 
items if we split them into four 
of five 


sections average 


at once, we easier to 
twenty 
groups 

* Spend more time on the middle of 
a block or list than on either end. Re- 
searchers have found that you remembe! 
the first part 


most easily and the last 


part next, while the middle section is 
hardest to remember 
* Forgetting begins so quickly that 


you should allow for it by overlearning 
repeating material several times after you 
think you it thoroughly 

* Since memory 


like an etching process, 


know 


affects your brain 


t needs time to 


set. Ten-minute breaks between subjects 
mind a chance to absorb what 
learned. Hard study 
sleep has the best chance of re 
If you try to memorize one thing 
too quickly after another without 


ing between, the second subject tends to 


give your 


you've just follow 
ed by 
tention 


paus 


blot out the first 
* Always follow your first athack on 
’ 
an assignment with a review within the 


and return to it two 
times over the 


next couple of days, 
or three next weeks 
Never pencil in hand 

Cramming alone won't usually get you 


few 


review without a 


through examinations but it’s useful in a 


limited way, if you take advantage of the 





at times when you're slightly keyed up 

Don't panic if you find you can't study 
as quickly and systematically as someone 
else. Some of us are naturally methodi 
cal, while others work in spurts; some re 
spond to pressure that makes others blow 
up. “There has been an attempt to stan 
dardize the work pattern in children, yet 
a variety of work patterns is most effec 
tive in the adult world,” says Dr. Mary 
Northway of the Institute of Child Study 
“We've all developed different habits that 
balance each other so we can work as a 
team. One person catches fire over a 

while another likes to check 
The important thing is to find 
the way that best suits your temperament 
without inconveniencing others, and ac 
cept the consequences. 


new idea 


details.” 


One student in an Ontario private 
school used a peculiar study system that 
worked effectively for him though it 
broke all the accepted rules. Each month 
of the school year he worked exclusive 
ly on a single subject, switching month 
by month until he had covered the whole 
course by spring. This put him at a dis 
advantage in class, since he couldn’t an 
swer questions on any subject except the 
had allotted to that particular 
month, but the masters humored him be 


one he 


cause his eccentric method always carried 
him through examinations with top 
marks. Later he went on to succeed in an 
independent, highly specialized business 
benefits of in- 
examinations 
passed, studying confers resourcefulness 
and confidence in your ability to 
For who won't train them- 
selves to study, nothing but trouble lies 
ahead. Vivienne Durden, program super- 
visor at the University Setthkement in To- 
ronto, says, “The real tragedy of the kids 
who don't study 


immediate 
acquired 


Beyond the 
formation and 
own 


learn those 


is that the things that 
cause them to fail in school lack of 
responsibility, inability to steadily 
and independently 


work 
— are the same things 























Stimulation exams provide. By making _ that cause them to fail in jobs and in any 
if you Yearn to your need to study urgent, they stir up of the accepted patterns of society. They 
* } ; : was your energy and give your mental ca think they can escape responsibility by 
Give a Distinctive Gift... NY, pacity a temporary boost. Don’t worry growing up, and when they find they're 

AA if youre nervous; you concentrate better wrong it’s too late to change.” 
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INCO METALS AT WORK /IN CANADA 





You ll travel faster...more comfortably 


aboard new \tainless \teel, trains 


CONTAINING INCO NICKEL 
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New self-propelled railway cars are made in Canada itself clean in every rainfall. Maintenance costs 


of stainless steel containing Inco Nickel. They’re are negligible. 

completely air-conditioned ... smooth-running... Nickel helps give stainless steel its exceptional 

strong, lightweight, fast. strength and its resistance to rust and corrosion 
Each car has its own engines and controls. It can . .. makes it easier to fabricate. Another way that 

operate as a one-car unit or as part of a train of Inco Nickel serves the Canadian industries that 

cars. Result: better service... because railroads serve you. 


can schedule lower cost single-car trips to accom- 
modate passengers during off hours. 

Inco has recently published a _ colourfully illustrated 
32-page booklet about Canada’s nickel industry, eniitled 
“The Exciting Story of Nickel”. It is written primarily for 
Canadian youth by Alan King, but adults will also find it 


The new cars are as efficient and economical as 
they are comfortable and convenient. And nickel- 
containing stainless steel helps make them so. They 


travel faster with greater safety—cost less to operate. full of interesting information. Just write to Inco for a 

Stainless steel doesn’t need painting; it tends to wash free copy of this booklet. 

3 ge 

INCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED — 


§5 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


PRODUCER OF INCO NICKEL, NICKEL ALLOYS; ORC BRAND COPPER, TELLURIUM, SELENIUM, SULPHUR, PLATINUM, PALLADIUM AND OTHER PRECIOUS METALS; COBALT AND IRON ORE 
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Awaiting vour pleasure 


Savour the refreshing taste of ‘Black & White’. 
Enjoy the feeling of comfort and well-being 
that warms you. Here indeed is a Scotch Whisky 


to cherish! 
From Scotland every precious drop 


*Black & White’ has a distinctive character and 


unvarying flavor. See what pleasure awaits you 


with ‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky. 
The Secret is in the Blending 


The finest of individual Scotch Whiskies are 
blended with special care and skill by experts to 
bring you and your guests ‘Black & White’. 
You will find the result magnificent 

‘Biack & White’ is distilled, blended and bottled 


in Scotland. Comes in several sizes 


to Her Majesty the Quee 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“ BUCHANAN’S” 
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I tore up about five pounds of 


| want to be friends with a 


Continued from page 23 


1 filled out some forms that elicited 


frien 
aS many vital statistics as four days of 
Gestapo torture, signed them, and away 
I rushed to claim my loan 

In the bank I am patronizing at the 
moment the small-loans manager is hid- 
den away between the vault and the rear 
wall, safely ensconced behind a wooden 
fence. | don’t Know whether the fence ts 
there to prevent him absconding to Las 
Vegas with the unregistered bonds, or to 
protect him from irate borrowers, but I’m 


nclined to the latter supposition. He will 


com 





deny this, but I am sure he is paid 
nission on the amount of money he does 

t lend. On this basis he must be one of 
the wealthiest men in the country 

As | walked the last mile nder the 
superior giances Ol several female Uriah 
Heeps, who I am sure are destined to be 
ome the brides of embalmers’ assistants, 


| felt their social equal. In fact, a s 


trange 

h hip ft sprun p detween 1 even 
ventured a smile and a wink at an old 
1aid teller who seems to subsist on lemon 
and unripened greengage 1 had 
forgotten momentarily that she regards 
nale smiles as the first step toward in 

Something had gone wrong with n 

ming or Scrooge had been ridden out 


of his summer colony on a rail. There he 


looking like satiated spider that 


is Dul is wet icTrOSsS a ftiytrap 
1 grinned like a condemned man who 
is stepped of the executioners toc 
Cowardice would have been my best bet 
but when it fails there is nothing better 
than bravery. I opened the gate and step 


ped into his pen 

Immediately, he became the busy exec- 
utive, reading and re-reading the decoy 
papers he keeps on his desk for this pur- 
pose. This is a trick he picked up from 
his correspondence course: Part Vi—The 
Loan Manager Versus The Borrower: The 
Psychological Waiting Period 

Finally he asked, “What can I do for 
yeu? 

I handed over my dossier, and sat 
down 

With as many “Mmmis” and “Ahs” as 
i new intern giving a dying patient his 


prognosis he poured over my application 


forms and threw them away.” 





“friendly”? banker 


With a loud cry of triumph he discover 
ed that one of my fourteen signatures on 
the documents had been signed in the 
wrong place. 

“What did you sign opposite “Guaran- 
tor’ for?” he asked, leering. “You can't 
guarantee your own loan!” 

“Like hell I can’t!” I whispered to my 
self. 

He went over my guarantor’s autobi 
ography as if searching for his Commu 
nist Party number, and finally said, “I'm 
afraid your guarantor won't do 

Why?” 

“Im afraid we don’t know enough 
about him he sneered 

“What! Why, with all the information 
he’s given you, you know more about him 
than his mother.” 

He gave me a look that said, “You're 
not showing the proper humility in 
transaction of this kind, but we'll have 


the last word, never fear 
Bad risk rich or poor 


I knew now that all was lost, so from 
then on I fought him on his own terms 
He asked me what I wanted the money 
for, and I told him I'd been on a binge 
and needed it to pay off my bootlegge 
He hazarded the opinion that I was not 
i very stable citizen, and I pointed out 
that stable citizens seldom had to borrow 
a hundred dollars until payday. He said 
that the bank did not like to lend money 
for so short a time, and I said the bank 
didn’t like to lend money, period 

Then he took a more conciliatory tack 
He told me that his superiors would 
think it funny for a person such as me to 
have to borrow a hundred dollars. I be 
gan to see that periodic wealth is as great 
a hazard to a bank borrower as grinding 
poverty 

He said, “Now, if this was for three 
thousand, say, and you had the necessary 
guarantors , 

“Three thousand is just twenty-nine 
hundred more than I need right now,” | 
told him 

“Well, yes, but I'm using it as an illus 
tration. Or, suppose you wanted a few 
hundred dollars to pay up a doctor's bill 
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PHILCO wor tRediate » 
The big, bold brilliant TV of tomorrow 
sculptured in glass, gleaming brass 
and polished wood. Swivel picture in 
its safety case floats above its table- 
top cabinet. "Long 10” speaker beams 
the sound out front. Extra sensitive 
Predicta chassis delivers more picture- 
making power. Choice of Blond, 
Mahogany or Walnut finishes. 
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j PHILCO 4656 , 
Miao Camada? 
Appropriately named in honour 


a’ 
3 
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of our national beauty queen. 
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This masterpiece of cabinetry 
and engineering has an oversize 
21” picture .. . exclusive 
Wrap-Around Sound system 
and new Pop-Up Tuning! 
Available in Walnut, Mahogany 
or Blond Mahogany finishes. 


TV TODAY FROM THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


For 1959 Philco presents a dynamic new concept 
in television . . . engineering features far in advance 
have inspired new slim-line forms 


to enhance brilliant performance. 


4 PHILCO 4660 Miho Omonica? 


The ultimate in TY enjoyment with the same advanced 
Philco features of its companion “Miss Canada.” 
Rich Mahogany or grained Pin-Stripe Oak finishes. 


ONLY Ped 


PHILCO New 
- 


HAS 


- A 
POP-UP TUNING! 
Just a touch and up pops the 
illuminated dial. Another touch, 
your set is off ... the dial 
disappears. 





PHILCO 4642 7 


Luxurious console featuring top front 


Af 


PHILCO’S Sochuaiwe. 


tuning with 3-speaker Wrap-Around 










3-SPEAKER Sound. Cabinet finishes in Mahogany; THIN AS 
Si — a Walnut or Blond Mahogany. A BRIEFCASE 
ll Ve PORTABLE TV! | 
i yo 
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The world’s most slender portable TV. 
PHILCO 3052 just begs 
to be carried. Exclusive “Scan-Tenna”™ 


Sit anywhere around the room and you 
hear it all . . . direct, un-muffled, with 
life-like presence. A new dimension to 
TV enjoyment. 


New 


PHILCO s TUBE 


4 PHILCO 4236 


Brilliant 21” picture. “Long Ten" 
speaker with sound out-front. Here 
the lowest price is achieved without 
the sacrifice of quality. 


rotating handle-antennoe 





Choose from many exciting 
colors and finishes. 
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... manufacturing in Canada for 30 years 


SEMI-FLAT 





The thinnest picture tube ever made g 





permits new slender styling. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PHILCO DEALER TODAY! 











WHAT GETS A JACKET OFF TO 
A FLYING 


gives 
new 
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easy 
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Make 





REGISTERED TRADE 


START ? 


Lightning fastened 
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LOOKING FOR QUALITY? 


FASTENER COMPANY, 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 








We we i give that our consideration 
infect my chil- 
> coming in next 
me. Instead I asked, “Are you telling 


me that it is easier to borrow a lot of 





Why of course!” he exclaimed, re- 
ardine me as if I was a Hottentot who 
ad questioned the operating principle 

the wheel. 
as beginning to understand the fun- 
damental difference between my thought 
processes and those of the bankers; I was 
ucky they still cashed my cheques 

He said, “I'm afraid, Mr. Garner, that 
I can’t okay this loan,” at the same time 
trying to grab the applications for his 
ack-list file. But I was too quick for 








and made one of the theatrical ges 
res I am noted for at times like these. I 
tore about five pounds of application 
forms into small pieces and threw them 
in his wastebasket 

We stood up then, and with a smile 
that was both sympathetic and victorious 
(only loan managers have ever mastered 
it) he put a paternal hand on my shoul- 
der. I was afraid he was going to say 
Well, I've lost a customer but I hope I 





haven't lost a friend.” He spared me tha 
About two minutes later as I sat in 
my favorite pub discussing punitive 
amendments to the Canad! K Act 
with confreres, I had a brain wave. | 
exc myself (it was my turn to buy 
round) and ran across the street to 


ince company. Within fifteen minutes I 
swaggered out of there with TWO HUN 
DRED dollars in crisp new twenty-do 


4 


acquitted criminal paying a sentimenta 








eye. but he had an old k 
in his pen, and seemed to be 


con her out of her pension 





cheques 


And don’t say. “Yes, the finance com 


panies are all right, but look at the in- 


terest you pay.” There are worse things 
than interest, chum. Take it from me! * 


What | 
remember 
most 
about school 


BY ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


A famous Canadian humorist 
reminds us all of what school 


was really like 


IN THE SEPTEMBER 27 ISSUE OF 


MACLEAN’S 
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Jasper Avenue 


Continued from page 21 


eventually may become legends. 

Take the case of the multi-million- 
dollar mistake. It was a Jasper Avenue 
lawyer, M. E. (Ted) Manning, Q.C., who 
first began to unravel it. 

In 1908 when a Ukrainian immigrant, 
Anton Turta, bought farmland near Le- 
duc, a land-office clerk in making out 
Turta’s title reserved the coal rights for 
the land’s original owners, the CPR. But, 
by a slip of the pen, he failed to include 
the oil rights. In 1943 a land-registry of- 
ficial tried to repair this oversight by 
inserting two words, “and petroleum.” 
Then, in 1947, oil was discovered at Le- 
duc. Who owned the oil—if there was 
any—under Turta’s land? 

The case—Turta and his family vs. the 
CPR and Imperial Oil was fought 
through to the Supreme Court of Canada 
by Manning and one of Alberta’s most 
prominent barristers, George H. Steer, 
Q.C., whose office is also on Jasper. The 
Turtas won and now eight oil wells are 
gushing on their property, bringing wealth 
to them as well as to a syndicate of Jas- 
per Avenue businessmen who gambled 
on a Turta victory by buying an interest 
in the land. Estimates place the value of 
the wells’ ultimate output at anywhere 
from two to five million dollars. 

Though fur, land, and oil is the stuff 
the street is made of, there’s more to 
Jasper than that 

[he city’s oldest hospital, the General, 
founded in 1895 by the Grey Nuns; its 
finest hotel, the Macdonald; the Catholic 
cathedral, the Jewish synagogue, the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
and the University of Alberta outdoor 
clinic where pensioners and others are 
given free treatment (2,600 patients in all 
last year), are all on Jasper 

So are Edmonton’s oldest and some of 
its newest theatres. One of them seems 
worth mentioning if only because it has 
the most appropriate name a movie house 
could have; it’s called the Dreamland 
From the stage of another, the Para- 
mount, Ernest C. Manning, the premier 
of Alberta, broadcasts every Sunday his 
Back to the Bible Hour, a fundamentalist 
sermon that thunders out across the land 
to Canada’s largest radio congregation. 

Premier Manning's stake in the street 
is not only spiritual, but political, too. 
For, in a sense, the whole province is 
ruled from a small, crowded office and 
meeting hall on Jasper—the headquarters 
of the Alberta Social Credit League, the 
political party that has held power, pro- 
vincially, for the past twenty-three years 

Jasper derives its name from an ob- 
scure fur trader from Missouri whose 
surname was either Hawes, Haws, of1 
Hawse (in old records all three spellings 
occur). There is no doubt about his 
Christian name; it was certainly Jasper 

An independent trapper and _ trader, 
Jasper Hawes came to the northwest 
from Missouri early in the last century, 
bringing with him his wife and a large 
family. He soon found he couldn't beat 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and so he 
joined it, taking charge of its post in 
territory within what is now Jasper Na- 
tional Park 


The post became known as Jasper 
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While Ed Ney’s home burned merrily, insured at half its price, 


He groaned, “I wish I'd harkened to the Travelers man’s advice. 


What if all of my insurance is protecting yesterday? 


I'd better stow the crying towel and call him right away.” 
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‘First off,’ the man from Travelers said, “‘we'd better understand 
Exactly where your guard is down and where you’re in command, 
For instance, your insurance will provide for half your brood, 


But maybe a// your offspring have a college aptitude. 
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“Your coverage cannot give your wife the comfort she'd prefer; 
Yet look—you've got fwo policies to guard her single fur! 


[il overhaul this hodgepodge for you—if you're so inclined, 


Build a balanced program—life, car, health, home, every kind,” 


Serving Canada since 1865 


Representatives in 189 Cities and Towns 





Today the Neys can really live—tomorrow’s worry-free, 
With Canadian Family Security—the Travelers way to be. 
And you can live this life with a balanced Travelers plan 


To suit your needs and income. Ask your friendly Travelers mani. 





HE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


Offices in ¢ Calgary « Edmonton « Halifax « London « Hamilton » Montreal « Ottawa *« Quebec « Toronto *« Vancouver « Winnipeg 


“ : , ; te 
All forms of personal and business insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine ¢ Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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You'll see more... enjoy more... 


pay far less than you think! 


Go CNR 


RAILCOACH 


@ WIDE PICTURE WINDOWS—SOFT RECLINING SEATS 
® “DOWNTOWN” ARRIVAL & DEPARTURE 
@ AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT—NO TRAFFIC STRAIN 


Don’t fight the traffic, the weather, the sweep of wide picture windows 
and the annoyance of cancelled in your modern CNR Railcoach. 
plans. Settle back and relax in care: Arrive fresh and rested as never 
free comfort as you view this wide before ... rent a car at destination 
land’s many wonders — through for sightseeing if you wish. 





KNOW CANADA BETTER 


Information and reservations from your 


Canadian National Representative. 
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House and soon the same name was given 
to a lake, to mountains, to a river, and 
in time, to the Indian trail that straggled 
out of Fort Edmonton and led into the 
Rocky Mountains. 

As a settlement emerged beyond the 
palisades of Fort Edmonton, the Jaspe 


Trail began to evolve into a street. By the 


time the Hudson’s Bay Company ven 
tured beyond its stockade to establish its 
first store on Jasper, in 1890, other 
merchants notably John A. McDor 
gall were already doing business there 


When Edmonton formally became a vil 
lage a year later, Jasper stepped natural 
} ! 

| 


ily into its role of main street 





For a time, part of it was even called 
Main Street, but by 1908 the whole street 
was known as Jasper, and in 1913 when 
Edmonton decided to number its streets, 
Jasper was one of the few to hold on to 
its name 

In its early days Edmonton and Strath 
cona, a rival town on the south bank of 
the Saskatchewan, fought bitterly to de 
cide which would become a city and ab 


892. 


sorb the other as a suburb. Once, in 
the battle was joined right on Jasper 
Avenue when the dominion land agent, a 
Strathcona booster named Tom Ander 
son, began to move the land office from 
Jasper to Strathcona. An angry crowd 
unhitched his horses and removed the 
wheels from his wagon while the mayor 
mobilized five hundred armed men to 
make sure the land office stayed on 
Jasper 

When the first railway reached Strath 
cona and stopped there, Edmonton seem 
ed doomed The Klondikers changed all 
that. (The Klondike gold rush is describ 
ed in greater detail beginning on page 13.) 

They streamed into Strathcona by the 
hundreds, but because they wanted to 
set foot on the beginning of the long trail 
to the Yukon they crossed the river at 
once, to camp and buy their outfits o1 
the north side. The money they spent sent 
Edmonton and Jasper Avenue soaring 
thead of Strathcona and its main street 
Whyte Avenue, once and for all 

So secure was Edmonton's victory by 
1905, when Alberta became a province 
that it was made the capital city. The 
great Inauguration Day parade led by 
the prime minister of Canada, Sir Wil 
frid Laurier, swept down Jasper Avenue 
And, of course, Sir Wilfrid was bedded 
down in Jasper’s finest hotel of the time 
the Alberta 


Another dignitary who rode in that 
parade was Earl Grey, then governor 
general of Canada. His present fame. of 
course, derives from the trophy that has 


become the Symbol of Canadian footbal 
supremacy the Grey Cup which for 


thre ears running until 1957-58 


was brought back by the Edmonton Es 


kimos and proudly displayed in a glass 
case in the lobby of the Macdonald 
Hotel 

The length of Jasper has been tamper 
ed with so many times——only last April 
four blocks were tacked on to its western 
tip—that most Edmontonians are not cer 
tain where it does actually begin and 
end. The swath it cuts through the heart 
of Edmonton is about five miles long 
from 75th to 125th Street 

The street never strays far from the 
Saskatchewan and, though its middle 
reaches are as straight as a die, at other 
times it twists and bends to follow the 
contours of the river. Toward its eastern 
end the river emerges in full view, grac 
ing Jasper with its only touch of natural 
beauty 

Jasper rises in the east, out of Rat 
Ravine, and, briefly, is lined on one side 
by fine old houses and new apartment 
buildings that face the river. This marks 
one of the street’s more successful at- 
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tempts at self-improvement. The ground Shooting off this stretch of Jasper is ated by the figure of a charging buffalo, Ukrainian; where you might see, as 
where these apartments now stand, their a series of streets where much of Edmon while, on the opposite wall, as large as did, a New Canadian, decked out im a 
neatly trimmed lawns serving as badges ton’s considerable immigrant population life—or so it seems—are the Leaning cowboy hat, saunter into the Rhineland 
of respectability, was until 1919 part of is settled, and here, in some ways, the Tower of Pisa, the Roman Colosseum Café, and select a German carnival tune 
the Alberta Penitentiary. In the distance avenue smacks more of the Old World and the Grand Canal of Venice. Though on the juke box; and where, at World 
the old prison itself can be seen, its once than of the Old West the artist who created these murals ts Books, you may buy a Ukrainian trans 
grim, grey walls now painted a gay At times the two stare one another! never likely to put Picasso out of busi lation of Dreiser’s Sister Carrie or the 
obin’s-egg blue and its windowless cells square in the face, though nowhere quite ness, he Aas captured, in a slap-dash sort works of the Chinese author, Lu Hsun 
stuffed with fur coats, for the old stir is as conspicuously as they do in an un of way, something of the spirit of this either in English or the original Chinese 
iow in the service of a moving-and pretentious café called the Casanova, slice of Jasper You may dine at a cafe that tries to 
torage firm which is owned and operated by Johnny Here, too, Jasper reveals its polyglot cover the field by advertising, as its spe 
This fling at suburban respectability Guerrato, a gentleman from Verona, and side. This is where a Chinese herbalist cialties, Hungarian goulash, Viennese 
short-lived and soon Jasper’s seedy Sante Torrant, late of Rome. Splashed Louie Low-On, finds it expedient to ad schnitzels, Italian spaghetti, and Gypsy 
ide emerges, a dozen or so blocks of across one wall is a gaudy mural domin vertise his services in both English and steaks, and, afterwards, take in a movie 


imshackle buildings that have indeed 





en brighter days. A few have undergone 
y simply to yA RR a EAT Si RAIA UG AR RAR ATP 


rave it out, bracing themselves, like a 


face-lifting while others t 


lrunken man, with as much dignity as 
eed age cag tiies Nags Gee How glass cladding helps keep 
ace with the towering new wing of the 
- _ hel 
modern buildings sparkling clean 


Macdonald Hote! 


Here on Jasper was written a large 








slice of Edmonton’s early story, and 
tangible traces of the past are still to 
be found 

Much of it is written in the pages of 
the Edmonton Bulletin, the city’s first 
newspaper, founded in 1880 by Frank 
Oliver, a printer who later became a 


federal cabinet minister. His original 
building is preserved as an historical ex 
hibit at the city’s Borden Park 

The first issue, which came off the 
press (brought from Winnipeg by Red 
River cart) on December 6, 1880, re- 
ported that the adult population of Ed- 
monton and Fort Saskatchewan stood at 
two hundred and seventy-five, and that 
“Sitting Bull is talking of going south.” 

When the Bulletin sold out to the rival 
Journal and closed down, in 1951, after 
seventy-one years at the same stand, its 
last publisher, Hal Straight, acted in the 
Oliver tradition by hanging a_ black 
wreath in a display window and by 
throwing a wake for the staff. All who 
came wore black ties 


Fortune-teller at town hall 


ot " 
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One reminder that this part of Jasper 
was not always down-at-the-heels, but 
once wore satin pumps, is the Alberta 
Hotel, a solid red-brick building that sits 
grimly, where it once stood haughtily, 
on a Jasper corner. In the Alberta's hey- 
day, going back to 1903, Edmonton’s 


ee 


social life swirled about it, as it now re 
voives around the Macdonald. its bar was 
the most ornate in town, it boasted the 
city’s first elevator, and, once, as proof 
of the house’s unbounded hospitality, 
the manager, one Tommy Rookes, march- 
ed down to the river and, with a grand 
lourish, tossed away the front-door key 
Nowadays the Alberta is a humble place, 
its grand bar a beer parlor patronized by 
working folk, though its elevator still 
works like a charm, as it did in the days 
when it whipped Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
his room in the tower 
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*Phoio courtesy Plyglass Lia. 


A: you know, weather plays havoc with most 
buildings. But not so one built with glass cladding, 
by Pilkington. Cladding actually “‘uses’’ weather, and 
rain showers keep it sparkling clean. Glass cladding 
forms part of a building’s construction, eliminating the 
use of time-consuming masonry work. Cladding also 
eliminates the use of excessively heavy foundations, and 
it means faster, easier construction. Colorclad and 
Muroglass cladding, by Pilkington, are used all over the 
world ... in the construction of business offices, apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, schools; in fact, in any building 
where beauty and cleanliness are desired. To know more 
about Colorclad, Muroglass and other Pilkington prod- 
ucts contact your nearest Pilkington office. 


Close by is a white wooden-frame 
building, slightly tilted to leeward and 
now occupied by a barber shop, a taxi 
stand, and, upstairs, by Madame Sonia 
a dark-eyed gypsy fortune teller, but 
which, for all that, served in the Nineties 
as Edmonton’s first town hall 

Though none of the buildings here 
abouts is of imposing size, one is down 
right microscopic. This is the Mite Block, 
far and away Edmonton’s most publi- 
cized building, cited by Ripley’s Believe 
lt Or Not as “the smallest two-story 
building on earth.” 

Built on the city’s smallest lot, shaped 
like a slab of pie, the Mite is five and a 
half feet wide at the front, tapering to 
two and a half feet at the rear, and now 


COLORCLAD and MUROGLASS are registered trade marks, property of 
Pilkington Brothers (Canada) Limited 


 Rlkinaten 


GLASS 





houses a taxi office. 
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y especially missed the cage 


hat was one ol Jasper's Curios! 


‘ wee, BY tant lan ; a 
ots Goodness Never Varies - 
awe: ya Me Sosa meee Jasper is the modern department store of 


ing Canadian and even international avi- 
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Bay, of course, is no fly-by-night outfit; is the most beautiful church in Canada.” non-denominational,” he explains. “Their In the end, of course, it takes a wom 


it has been doing business around Ed- Nearby is Beth Shalom (House of only purpose is to give a lift to the man an—in this case Edith Hilton, a provin 
monton for one hundred and sixty-three Peace) Synagogue, spiritual home to who listens—like the pause that refresh- cial library clerk who has lived all her 
years and on Jasper for sixty-eight. Edmonton’s three hundred Jewish fami- es.” life in Edmonton and has an unbounded 
It was the Hudson’s Bay that started lies. Its dynamic, vibrant rabbi, Dr. Before Jasper scurries on to end its affection for Jasper, to put her finger on 
the beginning of the end of Edmonton’s Louis Sacks, a Chicagoan, is right at journey by sliding down into an aban- the avenue’s essentially masculine char- 
great land boom by throwing six thou- home on the avenue for it is precisely doned railroad right-of-way, it passes one acter 
sand lots on the market in the feverish those two acljectives—dynamic and vi- final institution, the Canadian National “{t’s virile,” she says. “There’s some- 
ottery sale of 1912. World War I fin- brant—he uses, appropriately, to de- Institute for the Blind, another post- thing of the Old West about it, of the 
shed the boom completely, and during scribe Jasper. Dr. Sacks is known far Leduc addition to the street. “It was just wide open prairie. Of course it’s not 
he next few years the city claimed seven- beyond the Jewish community: every bush along here when we began to build beautiful or even handsome. I hope they 
ty thousand lots for taxes. When I visit- Sunday an estimated sixty thousand Al- in 1948,” says the CNIB’s Alberta super never do try to pretty it up with boule 
ed Edmonton last spring, the first thing bertans tune in to his Sparks of Truth intendent, W. E. Milton. “Now Jasper vards and flower gardens. I love it the 
I noticed as I left the air terminal was program over CKUA. “My talks are sounds busier than ever.” way it is.” 


a work gang tearing up the streetcar 
tracks on Portage Avenue, or Kingsway, 





as it is now called. No streetcar eve 
ran on them. 

No commercial ever disrupted the pro- 
graming of another of Edmonton’s rari 
ties, radio station CKUA in the Alberta 
Block on Jasper. “This station,” says its 
manager, Jack Hagerman, with remark- 
able restraint, “is an oddity.” 


If the CBC’s approach to life causes the new ] bis 
the commercial radio man to wince, y ; a THE CONTINENTAL 3-D 


CKUA’s is enough to make him slash his 

Just as you have two eyes to give dimensional vision, so you 
have two ears to hear the true dimensions of sound. The new 
Sparton Stereophonic Hi-Fi models, combined with the new 
stereo records, are designed to make use of both ears. The 
music is recorded on two bands in one groove and is fed to 
two separate amplifiers and speakei S\ stems. The result Is 
unbelievably realistic ...evern your present monaural records 
will sound better. Ask for a demonstration at your nearby 
Sparton dealer’s. 


throat—with a Gillette Blue Blade of 
THE OKANAGAN 


THE ELDGRADO 





course. In all its thirty-one years, CKUA 
has never broadcast a commercial or a 
soap opera. It spins no Hit Parade rec 
ords, and though its disc jockeys are 
permitted to play jazz—rock ’n’ roll, 
never! 

CKUA is owned by Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones, a crown corporation, 
and operated by it, at an annual cost of 
about ninety thousand dollars, for the 
University of Alberta. 

Fifty percent of CKUA’s air time is 
filled by classical music. Its most popu 





lar record show is Classical Juke Box, a 
one-time summer replacement that lis 
teners demanded as a regular feature 
Public service and educational broadcasts 
consume much of its air time. New Can- 
adians listen to their own programs—in 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Ukrainian, German and Polish. A pro- 

gram for the handicapped is conducted an new 
from his home by Gordon Stewart, him 
self the victim of a crippling disease 





Gaedon has leet the wes of alinedt overs rhe pi igre you see on your gong I \ is Sharp in 
thing but his voice,” says Hagerman pri excellent in contrast, It is the result of exacting 

ro. ‘ chassis engineering by skilled Canadian craftsmen. And, 
He has guts with Sparten TV, even the sound is engineered—you get 

The last lap of Jasper, lying beyond true hi-fi with tweeter-woofer combination speakers. So look 
109th Street where it dives beneath the into Sparton quality. Choose from the many handsome 
CPR overpass, has had to endure all the models, including ‘“‘The Severn” 3-way combination with 
caprices of Edmonton's booms and busts built-in radio and record player, on view now at you 
It was left badly scarred by the collapse Sparton dealer’s. ; 





of the land boom: grass grew wild be- 


he streetcar tracks and every 


tween tlt 
block was disfigured by vacant lots. The 
wounds have only recently been healed 
by oil The streetcars have vanished and 
though a*strip of grass remains it 1s 
closely cropped The only unbuilt-on 
lots thereabouts are crowded with cars 
for sale 


Even the churches have felt the vagar- 





ies of Edmonton’s economy. A sight to 
intrigue the passer-by on Jasper is the 
crypt of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, for the 

t of the church has never been built 
ind, at first glance, one takes the crypt 
or a mausoleum. Work on St. Joseph's 
egan in 1925 and only the crypt had 
been finished when it halted for lack 
of fund Now that times are better 
work will begin again, next spring or 
summer, and the cathedral will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,300,000 

We have had to scrap the original 
design,” explains the rector, Monsignor 
Joseph Malone. “For one thing, there are 
no longer the stone cutters to build the 
cathedral we had planned.” The new 
plans, for an airy structure with clean 
lines, are by Henri S. Labelle, of Mont- 
real, who designed St. Cécile’s Cathedral 
in Valleyfield, Que. “To my mind,” says 
Father Malone reflectively, “St. Cécile’s 
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YOU CAN AFFORD TO FORGET—IMPERIAL CAN’T 


... because four generations of Canadians have come to depend 
on Imperial products on the road, on the farm, in the home 











Imperial started supplying Canadians with 
oil products in the very early days of the 
industry in Canada... in fact, 1880 was the 
year it made its start in this business. 

In most areas of Canada, it was an Imperial 
refinery which first began making oil pro- 
ducts locally. 


Imperial pioneered, too, in supplying Cana- 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL Cis sn FOR +S 
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YEARS A 


dians with products when and where they i 


were needed. (As far back as 1907, Imperial 
opened the first service station in Canada... 
and perhaps in the world.) 

Today, as over the past 78 years, Imperial 
recognizes its responsibility to bring Cana- 
dians the most modern of oil products at the 
lowest possible price. 


LEADER. in 


CANADA’S 














Octane has increased steadily com- 
pared to wholesale gasoline prices. 
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REDUCE YOUR INCOME TAX 


_-. Increase Your Retirement Income 


In setting up your own retirement plan now, you can 
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Drop. 








take advantage of Section 79B of the Income Tax Act. 
This section is designed to encourage Canadians to 
make adequate provision for their old age. 


es ~ 


We are authorized to carry on an annuity business in 
Canada and will be pleased to tell you why 


“ 


siaceseSiibe 
Serra aan 


Dominion Life plans provide the best way to secure 
tax advantages, while purchasing a Registered Retire- 
i ment Savings Plan, at guaranteed, present day 
annuity rates. 


i 
s 


Let us help you— 


Most plans issued by The Dominion Life 
Assurance Company may be used to save 
for your retirement, secure more life insur- 
ance protection for your family and, at the 
same time, reduce your income tax. 

This is an important matter. 
, Information in connection 
foie , with it may be obtained 
PENSION quickly by returning the 
coupon below or by con- 
sulting the Dominion Life 
representative in your 
community. 


















| The Dominion Life Assurance Company, | 
Dept. 29M, Waterloo, Ontario. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your folder “Pension Plans for | 
Individuals’ and tell me why Dominion Life plans provide the best way to 
| take advantage of the new income tax regulations. j 
| 1 understand the returning of this coupon places me under no obligation. 
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| Address..... neenuet ecsecces PTETTTITITILI TILT TTTI TTT riiTiriririi iii | 
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were doused before anyone was injured, 
but the resultant radioactivity rendered 
the building useless for four weeks. 
rhere has only been one near catastrophe 
at Chalk River. On Dec. 12, 1952, the 
NRX reactor exploded in a blast of 
one-million-watt heat, allowing deadly 
radioactive neutrons to stream wildly 
through adjoining labs. Quick evacua- 
tion prevented any permanent injury, but 
several scientists suffered large doses of 
radiation The breakdown was officially 
blamed on pinhole leak in the reactor 
Ihe next day one of the affected physi 
cists scribbled a jingle to the crew charged 


with the dangerous repair job 


It were no’ but the size of a pin 
hole 
But what we won't know for a 


while, 


Is the name of the doctor of 
science 
Who pushed the darned pin in the 


pile 


As each Chalk River employee leaves 
the plant he must walk by a battery of 
Geiger counters, which activate a jangle 
of alarms if he has absorbed excessive 
radiation that day. Most such doses are 
superficial, quickly removed with a 
thorough shower 

Chalk River scientists work in an 
enforced clinical atmosphere; there's 
little disorder and no hurrying. They 
tend the reactors dressed in white over 
all coats and red rubber slippers, moving 
with a precision which makes visitors 
feel unnaturally wary. The only noise 
is the whirr of ventilating fans 

Although each experiment requires the 
forethought of brain surgery, the reactors 
are mammoth machines, dwarfing their 
operators. The fifty-seven-million-dollar 
NRU, Chalk River’s largest atomic unit 
stands as high as a twelve-story building 
Through its three basements gush a mil 
lion tons of cooling water an _ hour, 
pumped from eighty feet down in the 
Ottawa River. The anti-radiation-shield 
ed removal flask which manoeuvres the 
reactor’s 199 fuel rods weighs 225 tons 
twice as much as the diesels which pull 
the CPR’s cross-country Canadian 

For forty hours a week, the scientists 
work in this twenty-first-century atmos- 


phere, probing the narrowing mysteries 


of atomic pcwel! “All day you do 
nothing but generate data,” says Ara 
Mooradian, the development branch 
chief When you come home, it feels 


good to start hitting things with a ham 
mer 
The Chalk River working day ends 


‘ 


41.20 p.m. The men have few do-it 


yourself chores at home, because the 


companys twenty-five repairmen install 
clotheslines, fix door knobs, repair drip 
ping taps and otherwise maintain the 
home By 6.30 most families have 
inished their evening meal, washed the 
dishes, and are ready to begin the even 
ings activitse Many parents book baby 
sitters in September, reserving them a 
year in advance for three or four nights 
a week 

Ihe shortage of teen-agers means that 
many of the sitters are recruited from 
the staff house, where the unmarried em 


ployees of AECL live in the informal 
atmosphere of a resort hotel. Men and 
women have rooms in the same corri 
dors, wash their laundry in communal 
tubs Generally speaking the house 
rules state generously, “men are not per 
mitted in the women’s rooms after 11 
p.m. on weekdays, and after 1.30 a.m 
on weekends.” 

The staff house has its share of resi- 
dent eccentrics. One English physicist 
used to phone the manager regularly, 
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demanding that people in the room 
around his be ordered to turn off their 
record players. When they did, he would 
switch his own gramophone on at full 
volume, whistling and stomping in time 
to the loud marches it bellowed forth 
Every four weeks another scientist would 
dump all his bills into a hat, then draw 
out the three he would pay that month 
When the company repeatedly requested 
his board money, he threatened not even 
to include their statement in the next 
lottery, unless they apologized. An evic 
tion ultimatum finally forced him to pay 
up 

In spite of eccentrics who balk at regi 
mentation, Deep River's leisure activities 
are earnestly organized 

Jac Cropley, the muscular university 
trained director of the community’s full 
time staff of twelve recreation experts 
spends his time in scientific contempla 
tion of how to involve the residents in 
planned fun. One of his office wall 
maps, for instance, shows the foot-by 
foot zoning of village parks into “tot 
lots.” These, in turn, are divided into 
play areas (acre lots equipped with 
swings and teeter-totters) and casual play 
areas (“plots cleared sufficiently for 
spontaneous activities, but containing n¢ 
equipment’). “Our philosophy in sports 
says Cropley, “is to emphasize participa 
tion rather than competition, to develop 
an appetite for the enjoyable use of 
leisure.” 

In most Canadian communities, recrea 
tion directors regard a fifteen-percent 
participation in their programs as_ the 
obtainable maximum: Cropley claims 
ninety-five percent of Deep River's in 
habitants use his facilities. 


Snail watchers and wine tasters 


To run his empire of merriment 
Cropley field-marshals a daily crew of 
four hundred volunteers. Although the 
population is just over four thousand 
the traffic through the main recreation 
hall has exceeded fifty thousand people 
a month 

Deep River's recreational fervor in 
fected even Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, the 
brilliant Italian scientist who lived there 
for the four years preceding his dis 
appearance behind the Iron Curtain in 
1950 with many of the West's most 
precious atomic secrets Pontecorvo be 
longed to the sports-car association, won 
the tennis singles championship, and 
joined five other clubs. His one pecul 
arity vividly recalled by neighbors is 
that when someone asked him how much 
coal his furnace burned, he replied that 
he really didn’t know, since his wife 
shoveled out all the ashes, and he had 
never visited his basement 

The search for new relaxation outlets 
has become so intense that when Dick 
Attree, a research chemist, recently trie< 
to organize a snail-watchers’ association, 
letters to the editor of the North Ren 
frew Times suggested the formation ot 
a Society To Watch The Snail Watchers 
Later, the Snail Watchers accused tt 
Deep River Wine Tasters and Gourm 
Club of eating their snails 

The cost of operating Deep Rive 
recreational facilities exceeds a hundred 
thousand dollars a year AECL con 
tributes twenty thousand dollars of this 
The balance is paid by the residents 
through fees and special building-fund 
appeals 

The yacht, golf and curling clubs, with 
three hundred members each, are the 
most popular with adults. But smaller, 
fiercely active groups skin dive, play 
rugger and soccer, race ice boats, bowl, 
fence, and play badminton. Lacking a 
winter practice range, the Rod and Gun 
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lub has dug out the basement below 
e bowling alleys for semi-weekly 
hoots 

Those who don't like sports (and some 
ho do) dance or play music. As well 

three ballet groups, a square-dancing 
lub and a Scottish country-dancing as 
ociation, there are seven orchestras, in 
uding Phil Rowe and his Atomic Five 


The Deep River Players put on three 


ajor productions a year They have 
pecial showings for baby sitters who 
in't watch the regular performances 


Gardening is probably the most time 
consuming hobby because all the topsoil 
to be brought in by wheelbarrows 
om the surrounding bush. One scien 


t grows exotic plants in his flower 
ds, but draws the line at the prosaic 
» of cutting grass, letting it grow un 
ided all summer long 

Despite all this self-generated activ 
Strand 


program tour times 


the commercially operated 
1eatre changes it 
veek Films 


Italian, Swedish and Russian imports 


include the best French 


The 569-seat theatre is filled twice every 
ght I wouldn't know there ts any 
ling else going on in town iyS Ross 


Regan, the manager 
The movies don’t suffer much compet 
on from television. Three hundred Deep 
River homes have sets, but the village's 
location halfway between Ottawa and 
Rouyn, Que both with stations broad 
casting over channel four—means that 
ometimes the English picture is backed 
French commentary. The community 
library, operated by fifty volunteer house 


wives, has the highest book-circulation 


rate in Ontario—members borrow an 
iverage of thirty-four volumes each year 
Occasionally Deep River has a spe 
il spree. The nuclear physicists roasted 
whole ox as their contribution to a 
giant picnic held to mark Queen Eliza 
beth’s Coronation in 1953 They ap 
proached the operation with the same 
precision Dut not the same efMciency 

vith which they heat uranium rods to 


70 deg. | } 


controlling the process to 


L\OO0000th of a degree The scientists 
ted a watchclock committee and 
oisted the animal, punctured with a bat 
ry of thermostats, onto a specially d 
gned iutomMmatltic spit After day ol 
calculation roasting time wa set al 
enty-five hours. Th pit broke down 
ifter the fire was lit and when the ox 
indwiche were finally erved the 
iddle of the animal was still raw 
Visitors to the village are surprised that 


cientists, who are usually thought of 


tending toward agnosticism, show a 
igh rate of attendance at church As 
vell as Catholic and Anglican churches 
ere is a Community Church compris 


the members of twenty Protestant 


cts, which has fifty-five PhDs in its 
congregation There are few vocal ag 
ostics, but the temperamental physi 


st fired a few years ago as choirmaster, 
because he yelled too much at his choris 
rs, wreaked a strange vengeance. He 
gged all the church music to the top 
f a small hill overlooking the village and 
the hymn sheets drift gently down 
ver the rooftops 


The present choirmaster is’ Fred 
t 


Glendenning, principal of the public 


chool, which has grown from six to 
twenty-three rooms in the past ten years 
This is an excellent situation for an 
lucator he says They pay you 
nough to let you live graciously and 
whatever you need to make education 
oetter you get.” 

Salaries 


up to $8,100 a year 


for Deep River teachers range 
the equivalent of 
Ontario's best big-city collegiates The 
chools have a system of accelerated 


rades, so that exceptional pupils can 
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“Hey Jean! 
Are you out , 
of your mind? * 


= 


ie. 


But my new room-mate taught 
me a skin care trick that’s not only 
practical ...it’s fabulous! 


1. Me: Hey, whatever are you doing? 
Jean: Washing my face. What did you think? 


Me: With cream ? Impossible! 


Jean: impossible! I should say nor. It’s 


wonderful! 


Me: But you can’t wash with cream... it’s 
greasy! 


2. Jean: Not this cream... it’s Noxzema. 
Me: Did you say Noxzema ? 

Jean: Here... Ill show you how you 
do it. Just splash on warm water... 
then apply Noxzema real generously... 


5. Me: Well, if it’s not greasy .. . Is it 
drying? 
Jean: No Ma’am! I can use Noxzema 
but I can’t use soap. Y’see, Noxzema 
doesn’t contain any skin drying in- 
gredients like you get in soaps. In 
fact, it puts moisture into your skin. 
Anyway, my face never feels tight or 
dry anymore. 


1958 

















_ 2 

3... . like this. And gently scrub with 

your wet face cloth just as if you 

were using soap. 

Me: Doesn't it make your skin greasy? 

Jean: Oh, no! Noxzema dissolves in 

water. When I rinse with water, it 

washes clean away. 





6. Me: Gosh! Id like to give it a try. 
Might help these enlarged pores! 
Jean: Probably would. I use it as a 


night cream . . . it sure did wonders 
for me in getting rid of blemishes. 
Me: Mmmmmm...mm... you 
know it does feel all tingly and glowy. 
You've got a new convert, honey. 


eaeencsectints Cle AM 


4. Now, feel my skin. Is it greasy? 
Me: Why no! It feels soft and nice— 
really looks clean, too. 
Jean: Sure. As the ads say, Noxzema 
teams up with water to float out dirt. 
It never clogs pores or leaves a film 
like greasy creams do 






PREL 11 HEAL 


To be beautiful— 
skin must be healthy 


NOXZEMA 


keeps it that way naturally. 
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NAME 


Since 1887, William Grant and 








his descendants have produced 
and exported Grant's Scotch 


all over the world. 


SCOTCH 


Grant’s Glenfiddich distillery 
is the largest of its kind in 





Scotland. Still family owned— 





pride establishes excellence. 


areca: 






PACKAGE 


Tall, triangular, unique, the 
ty new Grant’s bottle bears the 
Clan motto “Stand Fast’’—the 
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one physic 
in less than 


om high school at sixteen. 
ecent grade-nine IQ test de- 
completion in half an hour, 
st’s son got a perfect score 
twenty minutes—giving him 


an IQ rating of 150-plus (110 ts con- 


sidered ade 
sion) 

The scho 
pleted burl 
built partly 
in 1944. TH 

sult of W 


the Quebec 


quate for university admis- 


ol was one of the first com- 
lings, when Deep River was 
by German prisoners-of-wat 
re village was created as the 
inston Churchill's decision at 
Conference that Canada 


should become the site of the Common- 


wealth’s cor 


itribution to the U.S. Man 


hattan Project, which produced the 


atomic bom 


bh 


Chalk River was picked because of its 


isolation 
labs of the 
in Ottawa 


River provic 


yet relative proximity to the 


National Research Council 
and because nearby Deep 


ied a suitable townsite. Deep 


Rivers mame _ perpetuates an_ Indian 


leepest poll 


improveme 


Step to sell 





the water in this section of 
bottomless Actually, the 
it measured is 290 feet 

> 


ago Deep River's status as 


town was changed to an 


nt district the intermediary 


government. AECL has trans 


the company-built essential 
he municipalit giving it 
About three hundre 

ince been sold to their 

Oo 1 percel down witt 
ren te percent thi € 


These owners have begun 


on their properties 


“As the majority of the company’s 
employees come from urban centres, we 
realize that to keep them here, we have 
to try and develop a community with 
municipal, educational and recreational 
facilities comparable with the big City,’ 
says Tom Morison, the head of Deep 
River’s Board of Trustees, which now 
runs the village. “I think we're succeed 
ing. People are staying here.” Chalk 
River’s staff turnover is no higher than 
that of the National Research Council 
in Ottawa 

The contentment of Deep River's citi 
zens oscillates sharply with the seasons 
In the summer no one wants to leave 
“I hesitate to take my holidays, since I'd 
go to a place something like this any 
way,” says Matthew Shannette, manager 
of the Bank of Montreal branch. Two 
American engineers, transferred out of 
Deep River last year, drove a thousand 
miles from Washington this summer to 
return for their vacations. But the isola 
tion of winter infuses a different kind of 
mood. Last January when the United 
Nations advertised fo two nuclear 
scientists, eighty of Deep River's hundred 
physicists applied for the details, though 
none took the jobs 

Looking down the shelves of birch 
patches that slope toward the slack cur 
ent of the Ottawa, Ara Mooradian, one 
of Deep River's civic -leaders, recently 
summed up the feelings of many villag 
ers: “Most people who leave here wish 
they were back,” he said. “But the ones 
who are happy to be away, are 14 


happy to be away.” a 


Syd Halter — big league football’s first czar 
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' ; a¢ v¥ ‘cc to tz \ 
ni look id tone of a B il Ratt 
one, H in his new job h more 
thorit n man in Canadiatr 
ootball | ever had H il cipli i 
0 xtend to team player ind 
n the c b executives who hired hin 
an levy fines up to a_ thousan 
lollars. He can suspend anyone con 
ected with the prote sional game too 
He | charge of the training and selec 
tion of all game officials, even includ 
ng the man on the public-address sys 
tem, whose adjectives, attitude and very 
nuances must match Halter’s standards 


He has c 
disputes be 
involving ri 


f 


ymplete power to arbitrate 
tween teams, such as those 


ghts to players. All arrange 


ments for the Grey Cup game fall under 


his jurisdict 


ion, and when current radio 


ind television contracts expire this year 


he will be 1 
casting irl 
thing perta 
football ove 
control, he 
He spent tl 
drawing up 
Canadian | 
mation of 


Western Co 


tion laying 


duties and 

Halter gc 
because he 
unless he w 
he was ipp 


Canadas n 


n charge of all future broad 
ingements. If there is any 
ning to Canadian professional 
r which Halter does not have 
has only himself to biame 
ve better part of the summer 
the constitution of the new 


ootball League, an amalga 


the eastern Big Four and the 


ynference, including the sec 
down the commissioner's 

1uthority 

% the job and the authority 
declined to take the former 

as accorded the latter. When 

roached by representatives of 


ine pro teams, he considered 


the offer with typical equanimity. When 


he was assured of a free hand without 
interference he accepted As Jacob Gill 
Jake) Gaudaur, the burly black-haired 
president and general manager of the 
Hamilton Tiger-Cats, noted recently, “We 
gave him anything he wanted because 
in considering candidates, we realized 
there was no one else with his qualifi 
cations 

These had become apparent during 
the preceding five years when Halter 
served as commissioner of the once 
turbulent, unruly and sometimes intem 
perate Western Conference which, prior 
to 1953, was dominated by rowdy 
coaches who grabbed and cursed th 
referees on the field during games, and 
by players who talked back to the game 
officials almost at will. Charges of home 
town bias had become so shrill and 
common in the west that league officers 
imported referees from the east to 
handle playoff games 

Halter’s first move when he became 
commissioner was to give his officials 
full authority and to back their judg 
ment at all times publicly. Privately he 
pointed out their mistakes, running 
patiently through movies of a!l league 
games in darkened smoky screening 
rooms. He upbraided them occasionally 
for their errors, sometimes with wither 
ing candor, but they knew when they 
went on the field that they were to take 
no nonsense or abuse from _ players, 


coaches or even club executives. As a 
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Ships that lead a double life! 


When this Canada Steamship Lines ship, the Six huge sister ships provide a similar service the busiest land-locked water route in the world. 
McLAGAN, steams up the Great Lakes, on the Lakes and when the St. Lawrence Sea- Further services are provided Canadian ship- 
she frequently carries a full load of 22,580 tons way is completed, these Amazons will be able to 


5 pers by Canada Steamship freight terminals, 
of iron ore in her holds. This is equivalent to the navigate from the head of the Lakes to the sea. grain elevators and coal docks. A year-round 


apacity of 300 railroad hopper cars or approx C.S.L.’s sixty-two ships were designed and built trucking service and four subsidiary shipyards 


five 60-car trains. On her next trip she for specific jobs. Package freighters, bulk car- are also running in high gear, while three ¢ 
‘ry 766,000 bushels of grain. This would riers, self-unloading colliers all provide inexpen ships and two resort hotels offer de luxe 


e 480 box cars or eight 60-car trains. sive transport between the east and the west via to holiday-makers during the summer 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LTD 


59 Victoria Square, Montreal + Offices in prince pal Canadiai uf 
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... Dut how do you 
draw d blueprint 


for a teacher? 





JASPER 





World's greatest referee baiters 


By Simpkins 








HONK! HONK! HONK! HONK! 
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ciating. I want a referee to feel he 
n make eight consecutive calls against 
they are justified 

[his is the cut-and-dried logic Halter 
es when he is asked 
with the 


cile himself to an 


home team if 
how a man so 
AAU can rec- 
out-and-out pro- 


ng connected 
ssional assignment 

When I was with the AAU, a couple 
Winnipeg amateur boxers wanted to be 
fight 
“I said to them, ‘Look, 
that 
boxing we 


for appearing On an amateur 
he relates 
your feelng 1s 


you should be 


ympensated for have no 
el with you. All you have to do is 


n professional 


That is how [ve always felt about 
Amateur sport is for boys who enjoy 
spirit of a game. Professional sport 
for those who want to augment their 


seems to me to be no 
nothing incon 
both 


comes There 


consistency here. I see 


ous in my interest in aspects.’ 


‘G” stands for “God” 
There appear to be no shades of grey 


Halter’s thinking, and 


em to be inconsistencies to 


what may 


outsiders 


re definite blacks and whites to him 
He expressed this point as far back as 
135 when the Canadian Rugby Union 
nsisted that football players sign an 
ifidavit prior to the Grey Cup final 
tating they had not received money for 
playing football that season. As _ treas- 


irer of the Winnipeg Blue Bombers, who 


were finalists that year, Halter knew 
that several American players on the 
Bombers could sign no such affidavit 


truthfully, and he advised them not to 


They didn’t. The CRU sanctioned the 
game anyway, and the following yea! 
dropped the practice of presenting affi- 


davits to competing players 
“I raised hell about it with the CRU-” 
Halter 
When Halter became president of the 
AAU in 1938 he instructions to 
ill provincial branches that no amateur 


recalls. “I said it was ridiculous.” 


issued 


cards were to be issued to football play- 


rs wanting to compete in other sports 
iS amateurs 

Halter’s coldly analytical, precise man- 
ner has marked just about everything he 
has undertaken in his fifty-three 
He talks forcefully and never 
that he has 


possibility he 


years 
leaves the 
considered the 


Jack 


impression 


might be wrong 


Wells, the phrase-making broadcastet 
vho has been covering Winnipeg sports 
for twenty years, once remarked that 
the “G" in G. Sydney Halter undoubted 


y stood for “God” and the word was so 
apt that it has been adopted in conversa- 
tion by the west’s football reporters 
Wells also calls him “Sir Syd.” 

Halter is often gruff and abrupt and 


instead of saying good-by at the con- 
lusion of a telephone conversation he 
merely hangs up Girls in the Blue 
Bomber business office hold the tele- 


phone receiver at arm’s length to avoid 
the sharp click that terminates Halter’s 
interest in the discussion, and once 
Shirley Boivin, wife of Winnipeg’s former 
general manager, was livid for two hours 
having her ear twanged by Halter 
when he'd called the Boivin home seek 


ing her 


after 


absent husband. She swore when 


he came in that if the commissioner! 


ever called again shed deafen him. A 
short time later Mrs. Boivin encountered 
Halter at the airport where both hap 


pened to be taking the same plane to a 
Bomber [hey struck up a con 
versation and Mrs 
astonished by Halter’s 


game 
Boivin says she was 
charm 
“IT always thought he was 
typical bachelor,” she recalls, “but I was 
He couldn't been more 


such a 


wrong have 


solicitous.” 


MACLEAN’S 


Most people who get to know Halter 
soon learn that his forbidding demeanor 
and abrupt manner are a facade for a 
man of candor, 


considerable 


conscientiousness 
humor He 


and 
from 
that he can lay 
Asked why, he once 
that women and 
near the front. I 


hurries 
airports to planes so 
claim to a rear seat 
replied, “I've 
children 


noticed 
usually sit 
cant stand kids on planes 

He remarked 
that he was 
finally 
track 


one day last summer 
glad the thoroughbreds had 
Winnipeg’s 
until the fall 


forsaken new race 


“Now I can get a 


blood transfusion and settle down to do 
some work,” he grinned 

Halter has unre 
warding task of promoting and running 


given years to the 
track-and-field meets. He has been super 
visor and referee of Winnipeg's annual 
Catholic Parochial Schools’ meet on be 
half of the Knights of Columbus for 
twenty-two years Fred O'Malley, an 
executive of the Winnipeg Tribune and 
a prominent lodge member, says the 
drive and direction given by Halter, who 
is Jewish, have kept the K. of C. meets 
alive. Halter is also credited with keep 


AAL 
war when he filled the twin capacities of 
president and spite of his 
duties in the RCAF, where as a squadron 


ing the dolorous extant during the 


secretary in 


leader he was senior judicial officer of 
No. 2 Training Command. A man who 
knew him when Halter was a_ flight 
lieutenant recalls that “Halter’s chilly 
bearing and a half-smile-half-sneer made 
him look more like an air vice-marshal 
than the air vice-marshal did.” 

The AAU honored Halter at a dinne: 


contribution to 
that struggling body from 1938 to 1946 


last November for his 
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Carrier Landing 


At sea and ashore! Things are 
constantly changing in this fast-moving 

modern age. One exception is Lamb's 
reputation for quality Rums. You'll find 


it in Lamb's Navy, dark and full-bodied, 


1} 


yet mild in aroma. And in Lamb's Palm 


Aah eras Seeks ee eae ee 
reeze, very lignt in 


.. r~TIIC x an ~ . why ; 
bouquet — excellent for cocktails. 


lear s moeP | rho 
Always ask for Lamb's 


when buying Rum. 
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One Scotch 
Stands Out 


because 
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By Appointment to 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd. 








Available in 
various bottle sizes 





a special letter 





from Jasper 


Dear Reader: 
Why not join the thousands of Canadians 
who enjoy Maclean's Magazine regularly? 
Maclean's is Canada’s fastest growing 
magazine and brings you entertaining 
word and picture stories on Canadian 
personalities and places in the news 
exclusive coverage of the international 








scene . . dramatic tales of early Canada 

and the best in fictioh. Be smart— 
SUBSCRIBE TO MACLEAN'’S and have every 
issue delivered to you in the comfort 


of yeour home. Mail this coupon today! 








S 
Please deliver Maclean's to my home for 
3 years only $7.00 


you save $4.70 on newsstand p 


VASPER 






2 years only $5.0 


save 92.80 or lew tand price 
pth, 1 year only $3.00 
(yo ave 9 or ewsstand p 


| enclose $ Please biil me 


Send to: Macle 
481 Jniversity Ave Toronto 2 


Canada 


a 
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He was the official handicapper for all 
track-and-field events in Manitoba for 
fifteen years, up to 1955, and for the 
last twelve irs he has been and still 
for the annual inter-high-schoo 
track-and-field meet in Winnipeg. Orga 
7Zatio note here, the events 
Tollo g othe and ven Over 
ipping wit C sp prec Oo Halte 
t | n iol th ndst oO 
or or iston | neg ; tI 
tl i ogether. Tt ho I 
office on the eight! oor of lown 
i nt g it g benind a hug eSh 
piled deep wit rem lirective I 
books and football-r e€ DOOKS The desk 
as large as a dining-room table, is glass 
topped, Halter claims, but no glass 
visibl unde the welter of scattered 


stationery. Miraculously, however, he has 


" 


homing pigeon’s instinct for placing his 





finger on what he wants, and can wither 

protesting football coach or club exec 
utive who comes to him with a com 
plaint 

Haven't you read my memo of July 
tenth? with asperity. His 
hand 1 pile of papers 
ind ef! the memo of July 
tenth 


4 way with juries 


Such pinpointing helped save two 
people charged with murder in 194 
At one trial a pathologist testified that 
cause of death was asphyxia ‘by force 
or pressure applied to the neck 

In defending the accused man Halter 
isked the pathologist, “Is it not possible 
that the injury might have been occa 
sioned by a sudden jerk of the head or 
neck? 

“That is quite unlikely,” the patholo 
gist replied 

Then Halter, trying to cast some 
doubt on the pathologist's opinion, asked 
him whether or not medical science was 
progressive The doctor agreed that it 
Wa 

“In the light of present-day knowl 
edge,” probed Halter, “might the medical 
conclusions of fifty years ago be im 
proper? 

“They could be,” agreed the patholo 

“Fifty years from now,” pounced 
Halter is it not therefore altogether 
likely that present-day conclusions will 
be improper 


Coolly confident in his starched wing 


> 


collar and flowing black robe, Halter 
told the jury that the crown had not 
proved that the dead man had been 
strangled. “Symptoms of asphyxia, as 
we have seen, may be symptoms of 
death by other means,” he said. The 
jury apparently agreed with him. His 
client was acquitted 

In another murder case, Halter de 
fended a fifty-one-year-old woman charg 
ed with shooting a twenty-eight-year-old 
man and the case seemed to be so cut 
and dried that the judge, in instructing 
the jury called it “a deliberate ict 
Halter, taking an hour and thirty minutes 
to address tne jury, contended that his 
client had shot in self-defense, that she 
did not intend to kill but only “to stop 
him resuming his savage attack.” 

Newspapermen who covered that trial 
say now that while the jury was out 
they were convinced the woman would 
be found guilty. To their surprise, how- 
ever, the jurors called it manslaughter, 
and the woman was sentenced to seven 
years. One reporter who covered the 
trial says Halter’s coolly analytical 
rather than histrionic defense” saved her 
life 

There have rarely been moments, in 
or out of courtrooms, when Halter’s 


brain hasnt been impressing somebody 
When he was a thin gangling youth 
grade seven he was in a classroom 
which grade-eight students were al 
taught, and sometimes the classes ov 
lapped. His class was given the oppaq 
tunity, because of this, to try entran 
examinations with the grade eights 
Halter cruised into high school wit 
honors and the second-highest marks 
the school Similarly he took grade 
nine and ten together. When he pas 
his bar examinations in 1927 he was 
University of Manitoba’s gold medal 
ind won the Manitoba Law Society priz 
for being top graduate 

All this time he had an abiding 
terest in sports but hed grown so ta 
so fast that the family’s doctor advise 
him to give up participation in game 
because he was burning up too mucl 
body energy. He managed hockey team 


| through university and was the | 


school’s director of athletics. When he 
went into the law firm of S. Hart Green 
1¢ also became secretary, and then presi 

the AAU’s Manitoba branch, and 


in 1935, when he was thirty, he joine: 


dent, of 


the executive of the Winnipeg rugb 
club as treasurer. The team operated that 
year far over its budget, he recalls 
They'd started out on a budget of five 
thousand dollars, but they imported 
handful of American players and _ th 
team squandered fourteen thousand dol 
lars in winning the west’s first Grey Cup 
eighteen to twelve, over the Hamilton 
Tigers. A fellow named Fritz Hanson 
who was lured from North Dakota for 
one hundred dollars a game, led the 
way The Bombers, the new Grey Cup 
champions, returned from the east with 
treasurer Halter recording a loss of six 
teen hundred dollars on the season 

During his eighteen years as a Bombe: 
executive he was president in 1942 
and left the club to become the western 
league’s commissioner in 1953 and in 
his five years in the top office, Halte: 
has seen football’s budgets grow thirty 
five times higher than they were in his 
first year. Nowadays, the assistant trainer 
is apt to get as much as Fritz Hanson 
was paid, and each team spends at least 
half a million dollars a year. But Halter 
has nothing but optimism for the game's 
future and has no patience with some 
club executives who feel the saturation 
point in spending has been reached and 
that a couple of rainy Saturdays can 
spell bankruptcy 


New faces for the parks 


In the east, all four teams are en 
larging their parks and will be able to 
accommodate twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand people in a year or two, 
he says. “In the west, it’s true that most 
clubs are a community effort operating 
on a non-profit basis, and that sound 
business requires a reserve. But look at 
Regina. It has a population of only 
eighty thousand and the park seats only 
thirteen thousand Nevertheless the 
Roughriders have still been able to build 
up a reserve of about $130,000, and 
they're in no danger of going broke. With 
national television probable next year 
all teams will benefit. An interlocking 
schedule between eastern and western 
teams could bring some new faces into 
the parks and provide appetizing fare for 
the fan.” 

The whistle - blowers of the old Big 
Four and Western Conference will travel 
the country, providing uniform offi 
ciating in the new league. With all the 
new faces, the fans will need a program 
even to tell the officials. That'll be all 
right with Halter so long as no one 
tries to tell the officials off. * 
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Mailbag 


Continued from page 4 


ACome aboard, Marines! 


AWho’'s the art lover? 
rHE POLICY of abandoning our friends 
use they are far away and of suf 


government Dy assassination 


forth in your Aug. 16 editorial seen 
to be the height of cynicism. The 
the U.S. and Canadian govern 

ts made was in not supporting Bri 


he Suez afta Should the 


tern world renounce all dignity and 
or for the sake of mere survival? 
ILD K. WELLS, STANSTEAD, QUI 
“ Your editorial was excellent. I'm 
ling copies to my friends in Scot 
England, Australia, America, Hol 
1, Lebanon Jordan and _ Israel 
OMAS J CUNNINGHAM LONDON ONT 


4 The day it will take American marines 


ecure Canadian independence and 
event Communist subversion in_ this 


ountry I will be 


imong millions of 
Canadians who will welcome the “occu 

tion’ of Ottawa V. LINIS, OTTAWA 
~ The most thoughtful editorial I have 
a long time. That 
Diefenbaker 


should ape the Liberal surrender to U.S 


aq in Maclean's for 
the government of John 
lictates proves that we are as no other 
ation in the world, without a national 


eadership —JAS. B. BELI MONTREAL 


“A gem” of a cover 


I congratulate artist Gabriel Bastien on 
is first cover (July 5). It is a gem. | 
onder who he had in mind when he 
rew the tourist in the portrait gallery? 

| went into fits of laughter thinking it 
ooked so much like Prime Minister Mac 
lillan of England MRS. E. D. STRICK- 
ND, TORONTO 


Actors can’t act? Nonsense 
Background, July 19, you quote an 
nidentified National Film Board pro 
icer as saying, “Canadian character 
tors can’t play anyone except them 
es.” I know the directors and pro 
in the NFB pretty well and | 
ow of none who holds this view. | 
© know the work of a good many 
nadian actors pretty well It is my 
inion that, as in any other profession 
are some who are poor, some who 
adequate and some who are extreme 
good And I consider that the state 
nonsense 


nt, as published, is 
LD MULHOLLAND, DIRECTOR OF PLAN 
& OPERATIONS NATIONAI FILM 


ARD, MONTREAI 
fatement was 


NSENSE ri not iT 


NFB produ el 


i€ ’ ; 


That vivid (?) Vancouver 


Many thanks for the Holiday Week End 
Vancouver by Stuart Keate (July 5 


It was all so vividly portrayed, and made 
one re-live most of the spots It was 
plendid!—vIoLET FIELD, EDMONTON 


™ The man from Victoria writes well 


It Is Easy 
to Install Vinyl or Rubber 
Floor Tiles Yourself. 


Just follow these simple rules for 
the laying of floor tile and you'll be 
proud of the results. 

First, Canadian General 
lower Vinyl or Rubber Tiles for 
a floor that will stand up under 
heavy traffic. Then make sure the 
surface to be covered is FLAT. A 
plywood underlay is recommended. 


che ose 





I just didn’t like his impressions. | 
-SS that is whv he chooses to live in 
ictoria MRS. DORA MCKINNON, TEMA 
\MI, ONT = 
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CANADIAN GENERAL TO 


( Advertisement) 


The floor should be swept clean and 
nails hammered even with the sur- 
face. Nails should be spiral type or 
resin coated. 

For special designs, or awkward 
corners, trace the required shape on 
the tile. Cut halfway through with a 
tile knife. Bend the tile along the 
cut and a clean break will result 
Tower Tiles are cut to size within 
005 of an inch. When laid tightly 
together, they will give a close, even 
hit 


new 
tower terrazo-tile 


...i1n rubber 
or Pure Vinyl! 


There is no need for excessive use 
of floor cement. One gallon of Tow- 
er Vinyl-Rubber Tile Cement should 
lay 255 sq. ft. of floor, If cement 
surfaces between tiles, you are using 
too much. 

A damp cloth will remove any ex- 
cess cement while wet. Remove dry 
cement with *.000” steel wool 
Canadian General Tower also make 
Cove base tiles and Vinyl flooring 
by the yard. See below for more 
information about tile flooring 





Give your floors the fashionable elegance you’ve 

always wanted. In either rubber or pure viny], ; 
TOWER TERRAZO-TILE is easy to clean, long : 
wearing and up to the minute. 


See 22 TOWERTONE COLORS 1t better dealers everywhere or write— 


ow 


a 


i 
WER LIMITED 








Galt, Ont. 
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CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE COQ., 
Windsor, Ontario 
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Canada’s finest seat, the 
popular Olsonite #20. 
Available in more 
than 35 plain or 

pearlescent colors. 


— my MY Pier: 
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is yours in every price range 


Now, even with a modest budget, you can add glamour to 
your bathroom with a solid O!sonite seat. Olsonite seats are 
available in every price range. 


Many Olsonite models are available in more than 35 plain 
or pearlescent colors—celors that go all the way through. 
There is no applied finish to crack or peel. 


CONSULT YOUR 


MASTER PLUMBER for the Olsonite 


model and color best suited to your bathroom. His knowl- 
edge of fine plumbing products and his reputation in his 
community assure you of quality and value for every plumb- 


ire need. 


More Canadians buy 
combined !* See why 


today, 


Olsonite seats are mac 





Olsonite seats than all other makes 
.. Visit your nearest master plumber 


le in Canada. 


Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SEATS 





LTD. 








Continued from page 8 


For the sake of argument 





‘‘Nasser can be trusted 


it suits him. 


too expensive, the Canadian Alaskan, 
U.S., Central American, and South 
American fields will be developed with 
feverish speed-—this process has already 
started in Argentina 

But would Nasser, casting reason to 
the winds and knowing he might be ruin 
ing himself and his followers in the proc- 
ess, cut off oil to blackmail us—to force 
us to throw Israel to the wolves, for in 
stance? 

He could try, but the West would not 
be “strangled” as he boasts it would in 
his book, Philosophy of the Revolution 
Suez proved that, and he wrote his book 
before Suez. If the total Middle East oil 
production of 3.3 million barrels a day 
(not counting Iran) was cut tomorrow, 
U.S. output could be expanded by two 
million barrels, Venezuelan by six hun 
dred thousand, Canadian by two hundred 
thousand and Iranian by another two 
hundred thousand, overnight This is 
“sealed-in capacity,” oil the wells can 
deliver now but which is not allowed to 
flow. The shortage would be only three 
hundred thousand barrels a day—easily 
taken care of by exercising some econ- 
omy 

The West, being very much richer, 
could certainly take the economic havoc 
of an oil embargo from the Middle East 
far more easily than the Arabs could 
Besides, Nasser is not the cut-your-nose- 
to-spite-your-face type; after the Suez 
crisis he co-operated fully in getting the 
canal open for traffic quickly and thereby 
earning money once inore for him. He 
showed awareness of the need for such 
things as international confidence, if you 
want to trade, when he agreed to com 
pensate the old Suez Canal Company for 
nationalizing its property. It is in Nas- 
er’s interest to do business with the West 
and he has shown great aptitude for 
knowing what his interest is. He can be 
trusted to keep a bargain if it suits him 
He did not keep the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty that made his country a British 
base because that did not suit him. He 
has kept the agreement with the United 
Nations in Gaza scrupulously, because it 
suits him to have protection against 
Israel. It also suits him to keep oil flow 
ing freely to Europe, which is one of 
the two main Western objectives in the 
Middle East 

How about the other main Western 
objective in the Middle East—to keep 
Russia out? Is Nasser a front for com 
munism? Has he sold himself to Mos 
cow? Nasser mortgaged his cotton crop 


Don’t miss 


to keep a bargain — 


it suits him to keep oii flowin; 


to Moscow in exchange for—an 
other things—weapons. His United A 
Republic (Egypt and Syria) accepte 
the past three years, $780 million 
Soviet aid, mostly in 242% loans. ( 
that aid $350 million was military. H 
dreds of Soviet technicians are roan 
Egypt and Syria. 

Why did Nasser commit himself 
deeply to Moscow? For one thing, N 
ser was frightened of Israel’s milita 
superiority, as he had every reason 
be—Suez showed that—and we wou 
not sell him arms. For another, Egypt 
could not sell her cotton and Syria could 
not sell her, wheat to the West The 
are the only agricultural products that tl 
United Arab Republic has to trade. | 
is sell or starve and beggars can't 
choosers. Cotton is everything to Na 
ser now and Russia therefore is his be 
customer. But if he becomes the lead 
of all the Arab Middle East, oil will 
everything to him—cotton will be rela 
tively insignificant. The West will th 
be his most important customer. Inciden 
tally in the same three-year period whe 
the Russians advanced him $780 millios 
U.S. aid to the United Arab Republic 
was Only $3.3 million 

Even so, in spite of his close relatior 
with Russia, Nasser is highly suspicio 
of communists. On July 5 of this ye 
for instance, Syria’s left-wing transp« 
union went on strike in Aleppo. Nas 
rushed in troops, broke the strike an 
slammed some hundreds of commun 
sympathizers into jail, without worry 
much about lega! niceties. He is a 
tionalist, with a chip on his shoul 
about foreign domination. It is high 
unlikely that he would—willingly 
knowingly—allow Russia to domin 
him. Not willingly and knowingly, p 
haps, but could he not be duped? D 
not all these small-time dictators thir 
they can “handle” the communists at 
then discover it was Moscow that w 
doing the handling all the time? 

Will not the great poverty, the almo 
incurable poverty of the Middle Ea 
create the conditions of economic chao 
and popular resentment which cot 
bring the local communists to power wit 
the advice and help of all those Russia 
technicians? This is far more likely i 
the present divided state of the Middl 
East than it would be if the area w 
united under Nasser 

The “have not” countries like Egyp 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan, could lite! 
ally be saved by a share of the billiot 
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A 
A wit a \ 
sses of parliament are “lifers,” and 


is no inheritance of the title by 
eldest son. As a smoking-room wit 

1 to his friends: “Like the mule these 

peers have no pride of ancestry nor 

ype of progeny More than ever I am 
onvinced that except in royal circles 
re will be no more hereditary titles 
ated, although the existing ones will 
illowed to continue into the future 
nless by chance the failure to produce 

) heir brings them to an end 

Now I suggest that we take a look 

four women and the ten men whom 
he Queen has delighted to honor at the 
prime minister's request. As an act of 
courtesy let us take the women first 
Who are they and what have they done 
to justify their appointment as the pio- 
neer peeresses of parliament? 

Dame Katharine Elliot is the widow 
of Walter Elliot, who was a great par- 
iamentarian of the Commons. He died 
ist January and his widow was defeated 
vhen she ran in her husband's place in 
e by-election However, she was cre- 
ated 2 Dame and presided over the Na- 
tional Union of Conservative and Union- 
ist Associations Thus instead of this 
splendid woman being the _ forgotten 
widow of a great politician she now 
moves into the Upper House as a “peer- 
ess of parliament” where her Scottish 
romanticism and realism will combine 


for the nation’s good 
One is twice a lady 


Next we have the Dowager Lady Read- 


ing, whose husband (Rufus Isaacs) rose 


to great dignity and high place. She is 
the chairman and founder of the Wom 
en’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defense 
which has carried on its splendid work 
irom war into peace 

4 third peeress of parliament is Mrs 
Barbara Wootton, a broadcaster and au 
thor of works on economics and lately 
professor of social studies at the Uni 
versity of London. She has also been a 
rovernor of the BBC 

Now we come to that rarity, a baron 
ess in her own right. She is the daughter 
of the famous and elegant Lord Curzon 
who had no son to carry on the title 
The Baroness Ravensdale, now a peer 
ess of parliament, is vice-president of the 
National Association of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs, and chairman of the High 
vay Clubs of East London where life is 
hard and drab 

Thus by the wave of a magic wand 
Mr. Macmillan, the principal commoner 
of the state, transforms these four emin 
ent women into peeresses of parliament 
to mingle their minds with those of their 
male colleagues and to bring a varied 
experience of life and its problems to 
the revising chamber of parliament 

Let us now deal with the men whom 
the prime minister has ennobled. I shall 
not weary you with their records in de 
tail except in the case of Sir Robert 
Boothby who, as a combination of Fal 
staff and Hamlet, charmed and affronted 
the Commons for years and always drew 

full House when he rose to speak 

If you can imagine a handsome, fat 
romantic with a rich voice like an organ 
and a brain that is only matched in 
quality by his temperament, you might 
understand Bob Boothby. His name had 
only to be put upon the ticker to fill 
the House. In his youth he was a favor 
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ike the mule ese new peers have no pride of ancestry nor hope of progeny 
of Winston Churchill and everyone sentment and even, at times, distress Gray, has lasted through the years de 
Knew that some day Boothby would be He is a reckless gambler at cards and spite the fact that as prime minister he 
knocking at the door of Number 10. But in human destinies . brilliant, charm had to dismiss Boothby as a_ ministe 
' He could never be dull. Worse ing, unreliable and grand company because of his utter recklessness at un 
han that he would turn his wit against Churchill's affection for the young Scot embarrassing moment 
his own party, which caused much re who looked like an overweight Dorian Now Boothby leaves us for the twilight 
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What hope for the West in the Middle East? 
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The lieutenant was shot 
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the desk Between my telephone call 
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asta, the Moslem quarter that was un- 
r rebel control and administration, and 
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Dynel blended with cotton 





Enjoy warmth without weight .. . without itch 
: \ = ... without chafe with Lanolized Wonderwarms 
} {y Pa knitted of 25% Dynel and 75% fine 
C combed cotton, treated with Lanolin, 
the comfort ingredient. 


J . Machine-wash, fast-dry Wonderwarms are fully 
roms eut to Canadian size standards, pre-shrunk to. 
} keep their trim figure and yours without 
; bulge, bind or creep 
. } Short-sleeve Shirts . long or knee-length 
‘ 4 ' Drawers long or short-sleeve Combinations 


featuring slim flat lock seams, snug elastic necks, 
4 ( double gussets, heat-resistant waistbands that 
‘ 4 Y > retain brand-new spring through 

. countless launderings. 


Why weight for warmth — buy Wonderwarms 
at your favorite store. 
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if you want to pick the & most of them come from ; 
right drink, first of all ‘\ Jamaica. RY 
> pick the right country. In | : 
Jamaica, they've known all } Look for the word 
there is to know about the | Jamaica on the bottle to be ’ 
making of fine rums for sure of a superior rum for 
hundreds of years. Con- | your cocktails, collins’ and 
noisseurs of rum, all have | swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 
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ye are al PwoOLll 


geographically by the Jor 


the west bank are the 


a million of them 


UN-supported camps 








i 
le 


refugee 


in River. On 


Palestinians, half 


s who sit in 


brooding ibout 


their wrongs and their lost homes. On 
the east bank and beyond are th real 
people of Jordan, the Bedouin and the 
| not far removed from Bedouin 
tne inspoiled” dwellers in the desert 
ho are still more or less what they w 
thousand years ago. The Palestinian 
on the west bank are “city Arabs, op 
posed to King Hussein and the whole 
Hashemit dynast But the  faithfu 
Bedouin, according to the official line, are 
ll loyal to their beloved king 
It hard to see how anyone can reall 
belie thi ifter what happened in 
I q Exactly the same thing used to 
be said there—the tribesmen were sup 
posed to be faithful to the other Hashe 
mite king, Faisal Il, and his Prime Min 


vhen Faisal w 
hot and Nuri beaten to death by the 
nob. rt _ 

( no nger no eve i oice V 
lefend or venge them 
n without the example of 
ODvVIOl that the official line in 





sein really had _ the 
people he would nee 
side, for “his” half 
cludes the army, the 


t be poppycock 


loyal 


d no 
of 


amo 


t 


th 
th 


us 


If King Hi 


' 


help from out- 


he people in- 


Arab Legion 


ong touted as the strongest fighting force 
in the Middle East (no 


course, the Turks or 


t 


counting, ol 


the Israeli) 


In fact it is clear that 


nian Army In Jordan 


irmy is the indispensable 


lion would be mpossible 


rebellion is a real threat 


Mave gone over to the reb 


King Husseit 


hi 


as 


1 


hel! If tt yy 
revenion ine army were 


s own Jord 
in Iraq, the 


nstrument ol 


Conversely 1f 


the army must 


el 


These plainly evident facts give weight 
to the arguments of the opposition in 
Jordan, who say the whole notion of 
“loyal” Bedouin is obsole The desert 


retainers on whom 


the king relies, they 








iy, are merely old-style sheiks who go 
to the king for money: and usually 

il The sheiks themselve no lon 

command any real fealty from. thei 
people any more than do their opposite 
numbers in Iraq who no calling on 
the new government to protect them 
against their own serfs Opposition 


spokesmen admit that th 


vate or NCO in the 


probably obey orde 


soldier, but they. say 


Arat 


the 


of the men who give t 


cream of the officer 


or secretly joined the 


I 
ike 


be 


he 


corps 


They sa that everyone 


write, 


and 


who cannot, are against 


kingdom and all th 


visitor can find no 
contention. He has 
one except foreigne 
of official spokesme 
government favo! 


He can see that 


| 7 
police State of the 


The elected government 


the king and many 


jailed without trial, 


since then the little 


under martial law, 


officers. The censorship 


be ridiculous. The 


ts 


ordinary pri 
ezgion would 
any other 
st and ablest 
orders, the 


have ope nly 


nationalist Opposi 


n Jordan who 


great many 


the Hashemite 


ison 


trouble 


or the most 


Jo 


most 


‘ 


of its 


i 


yeal 


with 


royal 


lan 


tands for The 


to doubt th 


finding any 


1S In aS a 


timorous kind 


was de posed by 


leading pe ople 


it 


i 


ago last spring; 


country has been 


S army kept 


“loyal” by repeated purges of suspected 
is SO rigid as to 
amily and its 


surrounding clique is unpopular, and the 


MA‘ 


I 


EAN’S M 








visitor is told so even by men who 
office under the king and pay lip se 
to him in public. Fairly or unfair| 
king, his mother, his uncle and 
whole circle are described as ill-bel 
and disreputable. 
The opposition, on the other 

includes some of the most respected 


ures in Jordan, and the visitor can 1 





them with no trouble at all. I talkec 
several, some openly dissident but t 
eminent to be imprisoned, others mor 
less secretly opposed to the Hashe 
kingdom. All agreed that the long-t 
effect of the British landing would | 
unite the country against King Hus 
and discredit him irremediably 
“Whether or not the danger was re 
said one, “a king who thinks he ne 
protection against his own people 


Kl 





This is so manifestly true as to 
no proot It also provides a sad rex 
der to the principal argument in fav 
of the Anglo-American landings—that 
the action had not been taken “o 
friends in the other Arab = countri 
would have been discouraged and } 
maved 

The cold hard fact is that we have 1 
friends in the Arab world. It is even 
open question whether we ever did 
any, except for a handful of individt 
some of whom have now paid with the 
lives for their poor judgment in choosins 
allies. The men in power in most Arab 
countries, and the men obviously headed 
for power in the rest, are no friends of! 
our 

By ill-luck or unwisdom or a mixtu 


of both, the Western powers have al 





themselves against the strongest politic 
force in the Middle East, the drive to 
ward Arab unity. We call it “Aral 
tionalism™” of Nasserism terms tl 
ire true enough, though Arabs dot 
understand why we think them disp 
ing 

Some of us even call it commun 
because the Russians have been cle 
than we at spotting the winning sid 
Arab countries, and have given Ar 
unity their blessing. But in fact it 
nothing to do with communism. It 
simply the desire of most Arabs 
seven hundred years of living as a sul 
ject and divided people, to become onc 
more a nation. The men we chose 
allies have been the enemies of th 
movement, men who for one reason oO 
another wanted to keep the Arabs divid 
ed By that choice we made oursely 
ts enemies too 


its easy for a military force to ignor 
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these facts, because the military record — 








of Arab countries is ignominious. Sel 
dom in modern history, and not often 


since the time of the Crusades, has an 
Arab army stood fast against an equal 


number of armed men. When one Arab y | 
pein yr: ora AVE TAX DOLLARS 
civil war in the Lebanon, they remind 


the onlooker of what Bertrand Russell 
said about Chinese warlords in the - 
- . 

1920s Both sides run away, and _ the Building a Retirement income 
ictory rests with the side that first dis 
covers the flight of the other 

But as Britain and the U.S. have found wi Fay | R i py 
out in Jordan and the Lebanon, trying | it nvesfors etirement GNns 


to resolve a political situation by military 
means is like trying to eliminate mosqui 


toes with a shotgun The Marines and = . 

the paratroops met no physical resistance A 1957 amendment to the Income Tax Act allows you to purchase a 
he ] > > »—} . : ; 

ut their political effect was not to weak retirement annuity on a tax-deductible basis. } 

n but to strengthen the “enemy.” In ; | 

leed, the question now facing the West You can deduct from your taxable income payments made on any of 

rn world is whether anything at all! can 


wa Meeintem Lottrement Savines Plans dis - ee 
be dome to close the sbves betwen it these Registered Retirement Savings Plans distributed by Investors 


and the winning side in the Arab coun Syndicate: 
tries, Or whether the breach is irrepar- 
able 


Investors RETIREMENT SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


“There is still hope” 





I put that question to an Arab nation- Fixed-interest, guaranteed plans tailored to your individual needs. 
alist in Jerusalem, the wisest and gentlest Plan-completion insurance available if desired. j 
man I met in the Middle East, a man 
whose personal record in the war against } 
Israel is heroic, and who served in three 
governments before he was ousted by Investors EQUITY RETIREMENT PLAN oA 
King Hussein last year. Did he think ot 


there was any hope of a reconciliation 








between the Arab world and the West? Contributions may be invested in eithe: 
“Yes, I believe there is still hope.” he | 
said. “It will not be easy, and it grows 1) Investors Mutual of Canada Ltd.—Canada’s largest mutual fund 


more difficult with every day that passes 


% a balanced investment for stability and income, or 
but I believe it can still be done—for 


two reasons 


One is that most of the men who 2) Investors Growth Fund of Canada Ltd in investment in equity 
lead the movement toward Arab unity securities for capital crowth. 
have personal ties with the West that 
they cannot break. They are not Marx i ; 
ei 5 deliiadas ie. aah Aad Mek hale Through an investment in either fund you can share in Canada’s growth 
main they are western-type liberal re while building your retirement income. 


formers. They speak English or French 
as a second language, and often very 
nearly as a mother tongue. They went 


to on enn universities, they have West- | | nvyvestors COMBINED PAYMENT PLANS 


ern modes of thought. Don’t forget what 





happened in India, where there was also ; , : : 
PP \ selection of plans which combine shares of either mutual fund with 
a lot of bitterness against Britain as an 


occupying power. Once the British with | Investors Retirement Certificates. Fixed and equity portions of these 


drew, the bitterness vanished—India had ; 
plans can be balanced to suit individual circumstances. Either the 
no sooner escaped from the British Em 
pire than she joined the British Com- fixed or the equity portions, or both, may be qualified as a Registered 
monwealth The same kind of change . . 
een ‘ : Retirement Plan for tax deduction purposes. 
could happen here 
“The other reason for hope is a more 


These plans provide a convenient form of integrated, financial pro- 
practical one. All of our wealth is in 






































oil, and for oil we must have a market gramming flexible enough to suit your individual requirements. 
The only market in sight is the West 
the Soviet Union has all the oil she needs _ a a ee . es A 
at the moment, and no way of taking There is no charge made for registration and administration : 
delivery of ours even if she did want of any of the Registered Retirement Plans offered by Investors. | 
it. We must sell to the West or not at 
all. We can also buy from the West 
more easily than anywhere else. If you 
give us a chance, I believe we shall de 5 
velop economic ties that will not easily Head Office, 
be broken.” Talk it over with your nearest Investors Investors Syndicate of Canada, Limited, SM] | 
As good sound common sense this was representative or mail this coupon. ——————_> Winnipeg 1, Manitoba. 
very convincing. The only trouble was | 
that common sense does not always, or | 1 would like additional information about Registered 
even often, prevail in Asia Minor. Euro Retirement Savings Plans. 
peans in the area are fond of telling a i 
story that is not so much a joke as a ame 
parable, the fable of the Pe and the | YY] é nm Vv e Ss t Oo r S 
scorpion <a gE aRRER aes "snp, Address 
A frog and a scorpion met on a bank | S NV ma @] 0] GC Gi {t eC 
of the Nile, and the scorpion asked the City Prov. 
frog to ferry him across or CAPAC S, LPR 
‘Not much.” said the frog. “If I carry | am already a holder of an Investors Syndicate 
you on my head, you'll sting me to Head Office: Winnipeg Offices in Principal Cities Certificate. 
death = 
Don't be silly,” said the scorpion. “If 
I were to sting you then you would sink —_—___- _——_—________ O_O _________ — . 
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authoritative taste rnake Emu one 
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nd I would drown. That wouldn’t make 
Sense 
So the frog agreed to carry the scor- 


pion across the Nile, and they set out 


When they got to the middle of the river 
the scorpion stung the frog and both be 
gan to sink 

What did you do that for?” said the 
lying frog to the drowning scorpion 
You id ourself it wouldn't make 
sense 

Ah,” said the scorpion with his last 
yreath Dut you forget this is the Mid 
dle East 

It's not hard to think of examples in 
which Arab states have behaved like the 
scorpion—Syria for one, when the pipe 
ine to the Mediterranean were not 


merely cut but blasted to smithereens 


ifter Suez, a reprisal that hurt Syria as 
much as it hurt anyone else 

But from an Arab point of view, we 
of the West have also been following a 


scorpion-type policy in the Middle East 
for three years 


We do not 
t 


to President 


understand your hostility 


Nasser said my Arab 


friend in Jerusalem You call him dic 
tator and empire-builder fo us an 
empire-builder is one who tries to put 


other peoples under foreign rule against 


their will. Nasser is not trying to put 
us Arabs under foreign rule, he’s trying 
to liberate us from it. We ourselves want 
to be united. We are all one people. It 


we were together we should not be an 


empire, we should be a nation 

This seems to us a reasonable goal 
Yet you Westerners talk as if it were a 
crime, and do all you can to keep us 
from reaching it 

We went over some of the events that 
led to the present impasse: the Israel 
attack on Gaza in February 1955, and 


Nasser’s decision that Egypt must arm; 
his failure to get West, 
communist 
Dulles’ re 
solve to punish him by withdrawing, sud- 
denly publicly, the U.S 
help with that tremendous development 
project, the 


from the 
from 


arms 
and his purchase 


Czechoslovakia: John Foster 


and 


offer of 


Aswan dam 


‘Of course Dulles had a perfect right 
to withhold the money,” said my friend 
We admit that. We object to the way 


it was withheld, the calculated, public re 
buff. That deliberate Nas 
ser couldn't But when he re- 
nationalizing the Suez Canal, 
Britain and France invaded Egypt.’ 


was a insult 
ignore it 


acted by 


Whatever the 
Suez 


intended result of tl 
whatever might hav 
happened if Britain and France had beer 


supported 


adventure, 
instead of opposed by the 
doubt of what tl 
fact Nass¢ 
the er 


The sole exceptions al 


allies, there Is no 


result has been in actual 


is now the hero and the idol of 
tire Arab world 
a part of the Christian community in tl 
Lebanon, fearful of being engulfed 

and a handful of old-sty 


fearful of 


Moslem sea, 
sheiks 


twentieth century 


being dragged into th 
All the evidence ind 
cates that to every other Arabic speaking 
Nile to the Tigris, an 
perhaps westward to Morocco as we 


Nassel 


person from the 


is a loved and revered leade 


This doesn't 


have to mean that if 
Arab countries have free choice they 
will enter immediate and complete pol 
tical union, as Syria and Egypt hav 
done. Loyalties are strong in the Middl 
East, probably stronger than those of 


f 


American colonies in 
or the four Canadian provinces in 1867 


Also, no matter 


the thirteen 


who tries to do it, coun 


tries like Saudi Arabia and Yemen can 
not be led out of the dark ages Ove! 
night. What Arabs call “the Arab na 
tion” may be no more than an allianc 


as loose as the British Commonwealth 
But whatever its organization its lead 

er will be Gamal Abdel Nasser, the sym 

Arab 


the foreigner 


hol of unity and Arab defiance of 
One of my vivid memories of Baghdad 
incident in the 


minister's office 


S al 


anteroom of a 
a ragged hanger-on un 
rolling a huge portrait of Nasser, look 
ing up at me with a unmistak 
able hatred, and slowly bending to kiss 
the picture in his hand 
in various and 


Stare of 


That same face 


sizes poses looks down 
upon every shop, office and schoolroom 
and on millions of squalid homes from 
Cairo to Baghdad. Nasser’s Radio Cairo 
pouring out an endless flood of lies and 
incitements to violence against the West 
is the voice Arabs listen to and believe 

To us it is a hostile voice, and Nasser 
is a hostile figure. This is a fact; it’s idle 
whether the 


fault than ours. 


to argue fact is more his 

But it is still more idle to argue wheth 
er or not the West should with 
This is like wondering whether 
to deal with a scoundrel like Khrushchev 
or look instead for 


“deal” 
Nasser 


undiscovered 
The fact is 


some 
heir of the Romanov Czars 


choice. * 


we have nc 











t think I'm going to waste an argument on you. I'm 
waiting until you're off those tranquilizers!”’ 
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Berto sfood on storied eround 


Seven vears on the Klondike 


We publish above a rare old 
Mr. Pierre Berton 
taken during his halycon days in 
the Klondike 

The fact that Berton spent his 


formative years within rifle 


photograph o 


snot 
of Bonanza Creek, where George 
Carmack made the famous discov 
ery described in the story begin 
ning on page 13, has something to 
do with the articles we're publish 
ing about the great international 
gold rush of 1897-98—but not as 
much as you might think 


It got me interested in the 


ubject but that’s about all,” Bet 
ton tells us Once I started dig 
ing into it, | began to realize that 

ally didn't know much more 


bout the Klondike gold rush than 
man born in Okotoks The on 
ource material that Berton had 
to start with were the letters and 
diaries of his father, who was one 


of the stampeders of 98, but as 


these generally concerned them 

, ‘ ] —_ 
selves with the wild flowers found 
long the route, they weren't really 


much help 
Berton began to dig into the 
whole story of the Klondike gold 


rush about seven years ago and 


he’s been working pretty persist 
ently on the subject in his spare 
time since then. The result ts the 
four articles which Maclean’s 1s 


publishing and a much longer book 
that McClelland and Stewart will 
publish this October under the 
title Klondike! 

In those seven years Berton 


] 


crossed the continent twice, dig 
ging up Klondike lore 

He interviewed more than forty 
surviving sourdoughs who took 
part in the stampede, including 
three men who saw Soapy Smith 
shot to death in Skagway and one 
who crossed the Chilkoot Pass in 
1892 as a small boy 

He read more than one hundred 
and fifty books, ranging from some 
yellowing Alaskan tomes, circa 


1880, to a rare but lively volume 


LEAN’S MAGAZINI SEP 


ee 


t t mother-in-law of the fa 
Swiftwater Bill Gates 


} 


Nous 
He combed thr 


ough the files of 
ixteen old newspapers. in New 
York, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Vancouver, including the complete 
files of the famous gold-rush pa 
per The Klondyke Nugget 

He read 104 magazine articles 
on the subject going back as early 
as the Alaska Journal, published at 
Juneau in 1893, and as far afield 
as Blackwood’s of Edinburgh 

He unearthed the personal pa 
pers, letters, and diaries and un 
published manuscripts of about a 
dozen sourdoughs, and a variety 
of government documents and 
publications in Ottawa and Wash 
ingten, D.C 

It's Berton’s opinion that the 
Klondike stampede is by far the 
most colorful chapter in Canada’s 
history and that it “belies the myth 
that our history is dull.” Yet no 
Canadian has ever attempted to 
tell the full story in book form 
Indeed, out of all the books he 
read which dealt with the Klondike 
phenomenon, or touched on it, 
n effort to 
tell the story in all its facets: the 


“only two really made 


others dealt only with one aspect 

The photographs that accom- 
pany the articles have an equally 
interesting history. Some of them, 
unearthed through an old sour- 
dough in Juneau, have never been 
published; others came to light only 
recently and, in some cases, were 
used in the award-winning Nation 
al Film Board documentary, City 
of Gold. Many were taken by 
Eric A. Hegg, who climbed the 
passes himself, in 1897, with a 
sled drawn by six goats 

Author Berton 


has just terminated a_ six-yea 


incidentally 


stretch as managing editor of Mac 
ean’s in order to give all his time 
to broadcasting and writing. It 
seems foolish to wish good luck to 
so versatile and talented a man, 


but we do so anyway 
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THE KEY to. success in dealing 
with any trust problem is 
seasoned judgment. TGT 
offers you helpful, informative 
service by specialists in taxa- 
tion, investment and account- 
ing, plus. the able counsel} .of 
experienced trust officersto 
whom. we invite you to talk 
at any time without obligation. 
Appointments are made to suit 


, your convenien 
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Visit with a small planeteer 


Frustrated to the point of idiocy by her 
six-year-old’s habit of dawdling till he’s 
nearly laie for school, a Vancouver 
mother conceived a brilliant cure while 
watching a TV _ newsreel Now every 
schoolday morning at 8.45 lan takes his 
position on the rocket platform (door 
mat), mother tootles a couple of warning 
alarms (doorbell), intones a_ realistic 
countdown’  (Five-four-three-two-one), 


then jerks an electronic switch (letterbox 





WHOS A SATELLITE 
[sy WITH AN ERRATIC 
, ORBIT? 


», 














flap) and yells “Blast off!’ Away shoots 
her grade-one-type Canadian rocket mis- 
sile and he hasn't gone out of orbit 
yet 
* * * 
4 fellow in Calgary who feeds a lot 


of nickels into parking meters was de- 
lighted to encounter one that was jam 
med with the time showing permanently 
aS not quite expired. Just as he was put- 
ting his nickel back into his pocket some 
Good Samaritan observed him, boomed 
“Stuck, eh the darn things do that 
occasionally and giving the meter 


a vicious boot started it ticking again 


om ca * 


Iwo considerate Regina policemen en- 
countered a motorist changing a flat on 
13th Avenue late one evening and stayed 
to floodlight the area with their flash- 
lights until he’d finished the dusty task in 
nimble time. Then they said good night 
and went on their way, and didn’t hear 
the motorist’s wife filling him in on some 
details he’d been unaware of, or hear the 
good laugh that man and wife enjoyed 
The efficient tire changer was blind, and 
his wife didn’t have the heart to tell the 
constables their kindly help was wasted. 


* * * 


Disturbing advertisement from the 
Bracebridge, Ont., Herald-Gazette for- 
sale column 

1 lawn mower 18-in. rotocut, 


1 hand, both in good condition 


* * * 


One of the more intriguing if less pub- 
licized sights of this centennial summer 
in B.C. has been an honest-to-goodness 
native Indian dugout canoe cruising up 
and down the Kitimat River, propelled by 


a brand-new outboard motor. 


Toronto papers carry dull and mono 
tonous columns of real-estate ads most 
nights, but the Star’s for-sale section got 
a real lift with this one 

“If traffic stimulates you; if ceme 
teries hold no terrors — here is an 
attractive solid-brick 6-room house, 
plus paneled recreation room, with 

Moore Park on doorstep mutual 

drive (perfect neighbors); low running 

cost; moderate down payment; out 
rageous taxes. Ideal for birdwatchers 
children over 3 years; tree lovers or 


intrepid parents 


cd a Ed 
The Dominion Forestry Farm outside 
Saskatoon has signs posted on its lawns 


reading, “Please keep ON the grass 


* * * 

One of Ottawa’s taller and heftier citi 
zens went looking for a new kitchen stool 
in a local department store, found ons 
that looked promising, but asked th 
clerk if it would be strong enough to 
hold his weight. “Why, certainly, sir 
replied the clerk confidently. The cus 
tomer pulled out the folding steps 
mounted the stool, and turning to ask 
the price found the salesman standing 
stock still, eyes closed, right arm up in 


saluting position with fingers crossed 


* * * 

We thought the premium craze was 
waning and that manufacturers were 
tiring of giving something free with every 
purchase until we received a dispatch 

















from Port aux ‘Basques, Nfld., where a 
shopper opened a new can of peas and 
found a dollar bill inside. 


* * * 

[The posiman always rings twice, ac- 
cording to legend, but we know one 
who's going to knock in future. He press 
ed the buzzer to gain admittance to a Ver 
dun, Que., apartment house and an elec 
tric spark touched off a gas blast that 
caved in store fronts across the street 
toppled a wall onto a parked car, but 
left the postie miraculously unhurt 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be re‘urned. 


Address Parade, ¢/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Earl and Helen Watson turn a BC business trop into a 
5-day Centennial’ holiday...with Hertz Rent A Car! 


’ ; <> sali ptt HH AMS tea ak ee Ol 
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‘‘For A VALUABLE EVENING “Good of Haines 
to invite us home. Tomorrow, Mrs. Haines is 


VANCOUVER WEDNESDAY ~“ 


the beautiful Hertz Rent Helen, 
show. A full schedule of calls for me.” 


HELEN'S HOLIDAY STARTS 
served in advance shopping and a Centennial fashion 
showing Helen the town.” 


A Car we wanted was ready and waiting! 
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50- VICTORIA-NANAIMO “Government calls FORT LANGLEY SATURDAY “Promise 
on Friday. Overnight with Helen’s cousins in of a fine day .. . a day for pleasure. Drove out 


PORT MOODY THURSDAY “Drove 
to Fort Langley — birthplace of B.C.” 


odd miles checking our refinery installations 


My Hertz Rent A Car made it easy.” Nanaimo. Early ferry back.” 


ee ee GET THE HERTZ IDEA? Hertz Rent A Car gives new flexibility to your 
oR athe aie y out-of-town schedules — brings new convenience to your multi-stop field trips. 


2 & Get The Hertz Idea! Go by fast train or plane . . . and, on arrival, 
have a Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine car meet you. Cleaner, more dependable 
private cars for business, pleasure, or both . . . reserved in advance and ready 


for you anytime, anywhere 


RESERVATIONS: Call your local Hertz 
office listed under “Hertz” in your 


alphabetical phone book to reserve a car 


ee eee eee IN CANADA SINCE 1924... 


LEAVE SUNDAY “Can’t beat personal calls NOW WORLD WIDE 


in a business like mine especially when you 

combine them with a wonderful vacation with 

the wife along too! Wouldn’t have been possible HERTZ RENT A CAR OF CANADA, 25 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
without Hertz. It’s done Helen a lot of good 
What a lot of sense Hertz Rent A Car makes!’ 


DRIVE IT AS YOUR OWN ... A POWERGLIDE CHEVROLET BEL AIR OR OTHER FINE NEW CAR 
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